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VoLuME XXIII MARCH, 1904 NUMBER 3 


REGULAR STUDY OF THE BIBLE. 


What is it to be a regular student of the Bible? (1) Such a 
student will be reasonably consistent in devoting himself to this 
ToBeaReauar Study ; that is, he will set apart regular times and 
8ruvent of ~_—seasons which shall be used for the study of this or 
THE BIBLE that portion of the Bible. But more than this: (2) 
the subject will be taken up from time to time in a regular— 
that is to say, systematic—manner. One can easily conceive 
that a person might give even hours each day to Bible study, 
and at the end of years know little more about the subject than 
at the beginning. There must be some kind of a plan. Evena 
poor plan is better than none. Have you a plan which provides’ 
for a certain amount of careful work? Does it include a scheme 
or order of subjects which shall be taken up one after the other, 
each contributing to the other, while the whole when finished 
will form aunit? (3) There is also involved the use of modern 
helps, such as commentaries, histories, books of travel. Among 
these perhaps the most important is the Revised Version, as 
distinguished from the old version, of the Scriptures. One can 
have only pity for a student of the Bible who wastes his time 
upon the old version when the new version is at hand. This 
does not imply that the new version is perfect, or that something 
better may not yet be expected. It means simply that the regu- 
lar student of the Bible will use every help within his reach. 
He may not be able to buy expensive dictionaries and commen- 
taries, but he may always buy a copy of the Revised Version. 
(4) I cannot myself conceive a person to be counted as a regu- 
lar student of the Bible who does not have a definite purpose in 
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mind while engaged at work. This purpose may be simply 
historical—that is, to inform one’s self in respect to the events 
of ancient history; or literary —that is, to satisfy his soul with 
a study of some of the most beautiful literature in existence. — 
The purpose may be archzological—that is, to acquaint one’s 
self with the customs and manners of the times, whether of 
private life or public life. It is quite evident that the particular 
purpose one has in mind will affect very considerably the char- 
acter of the work which he is doing. In no case, however, will 
one be able to count himself a regular student of the Bible who 
has only in mind the purposes just mentioned. In the very 
nature of things, such a purpose as one of these is temporary 
and passing. The purpose which will fill the mind of one who is 
to be a regular student of the Bible will lie deeper. It will be, 
in part, at least, to bring himself into living touch with the lives 
of those who have been raised up, as it were, by some unseen 
power to be the world’s leaders; to get into communion with 
this unseen power itself which has been back of these great 
characters through all history; in other words, to know God. 
This purpose is one which may not be satisfied in a year, or a 
‘decade. It is one which will occupy the student’s mind as long 
as life continues. 


With some such definition as this in mind, will you ask your- 


self (whether you are a minister or a layman): ‘Am I a regu- 
ane You a ular student of the Bible?” It is worth while to be 
REGULAR able to answer the question one way or another, for 


Sruoent oF = many claim for themselves high rank who really do 
THE BIBLE? = not even dream of the requirements expected of 
those who attain it. The number of regular Bible students 
includes unquestionably many persons of high scholarship; for 
nothing has been more noteworthy in the history of scholarship 
than the high character of the men who have devoted themselves 
to the study of the Bible. But not all scholars working in bibli- 
cal lines may claim a place in these ranks. One may set apart 
a regular portion of his time for such work. He may, indeed, 
devote his entire time. If, however, this work is merely of a his- 
torical, or literary, or theological character, it does not meet the 
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demands. I have known women, one in particular, whose work 
in the study of the Bible had been limited almost exclusively to 
the sacred page itself, and yet this work was so constant in its 
application, and so deep-seated in its purpose, that the right thus 
to be classified could not be denied. In fact, it is not so much 
the amount of time given, nor the .character of the work per- 
formed, that will determine the answer to the question proposed. 
It is rather the spirit with which the work is carried on. You 
are a regular student of the Bible if systematically you take up 
its contents, and by the study of them are brought into a higher 
knowledge of spiritual things, and into a more perfect harmony 
with the will of the Eternal. May this result be obtained in any 
other way than by being a regular student of the Bible? I 
answer: Many other things will contribute to the result, but in 
this way it will be attained most truly and most satisfactorily. 
In this way there will be less danger of distraction and failure. 
It will be remembered that this attainment is relative, not abso- 
lute; some reach higher than others. So far as my experience 
goes, those have reached highest in the attainment of this great 
experience who follow the simplest methods. 


But if you are not a regular student of the Bible, why not? 
Is this not a question worth raising? Let us think of it quite 
candidly. 1. “I am not a regular student of the 
Bible because my studies lie in another direction— 
philosophy, of science, or those of some profession.’’ 
But this answer is based upon a misconception of Bible study. 
It is not something which is to be put over against any other 
kind of study. It is, rather, something which is intended to 
develop the spiritual nature, and therefore to supplement other 
lines of study. I care not what department of learning you have 
selected for your special work, the study of the Bible does net 
interfere with it in any particular. By including it, you have 
something which will add greatly to your strength of mind as 
well as of character. The study of the Bible is the study of life, 
and life is something with which every department of learning 
has to do. 
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2. “I am not a regular student of the Bible because, as a 
matter of fact, 1 am not a student.” .“You mean that you do not 
have the habits of a student; that your mind does not easily 
adjust itself to methods of student work. This may be true, but 
in this there will be found no legitimate reason for the conten- 
tion which you make. History abounds in instances of men and 
women, not students by profession or by nature, who, neverthe- 
less, actually became such in a true sense through the use of the 
Scriptures. You are not a professional student; granted. Not 
one person in a thousand is a professional student. Is the value 
of the Bible as a discipline in life to be limited to those who are 
professional students? Such has not been its history. The 
proposition is absurd. 

3. “I am not a regular student of the Bible because my time 
is so fully Occupied with other things.” This is a frank confes- 
sion, and, if true, deserves the merit which frankness ought 
always to receive. But is it true? Is it really conceivable that 
a man or woman has lost such control of his own actions that he 
cannot put apart a regular period for something which he him- 
self regards as absolutely vital? It is here that the difficulty 
presents itself. You do not in your heart believe that the regu- 
lar study of the Bible is of serious importance; for if you did, 
you could easily find the requisite time. The real question is, 
therefore, a different one. You were not, after all, as candid as 
at first you seemed to be. 

4. “I am nota regular student of the Bible because I am 
afraid.’”” You have observed that those who have given serious 
thought to Bible study have been led to doubt certain repre- 
sentations concerning God’s dealings with man, and certain con- 
ceptions of God himself, which had been accepted in childhood. 
You have seen that in the case of some the conception of the 
Bible itself received in earlier life has been greatly modified ; and 
you, wishing to stand still—in other words, wishing to remain 
always a child and to retain the childish notions acquired in 
earlier life—are afraid to go into these questions more deeply. 
Did it ever occur to you that the ideas of a man must be differ- 
ent from those of a child, if they are to be worthy of him? 
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Have you supposed that the conception of God and of his dealings 
with humanity is something so simple that it is worthy only of 
the acceptance of a child? Are not these the very questions to 
which mankind in all the centuries has devoted itself? Are not 
these problems those which have stimulated the human mind a 
and lifted it higher from age to age? Will you then content ( 
yourself with remaining a child in your thought along these 
lines, while in every other line of thought or work you are ambi- i 


tious to grow with each recurring year? Did not Jesus himself 2 
grow in wisdom concerning things divine? The excuse you A 
have presented is the expression of a craven soul, a moral i 
coward. 
5. “I am nota regular student of the Bible, because as a - 


matter of fact, 1 am not interested in it or in its contents.” This 
is a candid statement, and deserves likewise candid considera- 
tion. It is easy to understand that many minds have no particu- 
lar interest in the historical; others, no interest in the literary ; 
and still others, no interest in the archeological. And if you 
mean that in these particular kinds of Bible study you have no 
interest, there is little to be said. One has supreme pity for a 
mind devoid of interest in the world’s events, in the expression 
of art as it is found in literature, and in life as it has been lived 
in the past; but if one’s mind is really indifferent to these things, 
no fault may be found. It remains to be seen, however, that 
this conception of Bible study is a very narrow one. Not to be 
interested in the Bible and its contents means something infinitely 
lower, if judged from the intellectual point of view; and infinitely 
lower, if the moral point of view is to be taken into considera- 
tion; for it really signifies that you, who make this statement, 
have no particular interest in God, or life, or the living of life, or 
death. Even more, it means that you have no interest in any- : 
thing that may be called high or spiritual. Is this the fact? I 
do not forget that there are many men who make no use of the 
Bible, and are truly indifferent to it, who may not at the same 
time be charged with indifference to higher and spiritual things. 
Are you sure that you are one of this class ? 

In any case you cannot separate yourself from the influence 
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of these sacred books, since it permeates all literature and all 
life. But if the experience of those persons to which reference 
has just been made could be studied closely, it would be found, 
I think, that in other direct ways they had been brought under 
the influence of agencies very similar to those which the Bible 
employs, or that there had been agents through which the Spirit 
had acted independently of the ordinary methods employed. 
History has shown unquestionably that there have lived great 
souls who, in divers ways, have been brought into living touch 
with the unseen power, and that through’ these other agencies 
Divinity has manifested itself to humanity. The chances, how- 
ever, are that you, my reader, belong to ordinary humanity, and 
that it is not for you to put aside with disdain the usual means 
employed for attaining this supreme thing. 

The question then stands: Are you a regular student of the 
Bible? If not, why not? Can you really furnish a dignified, or 
satisfactory, reason for not becoming such a student? 
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THE TEMPLE AT JERUSALEM IN JESUS’ DAY. 


By CLYDE W. VoTaw, 
The University of Chicago. 


Many efforts have been made by biblical scholars to obtain 
from the ancient records a clear and full description of the Hero- 
dian temple. The latest attempt of this kind is by Professor 


William Sanday, D.D., of the University of Oxford, and Professor - 


Paul Waterhouse. The results are published in Professor San- 
day’s new book, Sacred Sites of the Gospels. It gives us special 
pleasure to reproduce for the readers of the BinLicaL Wor Lp the 
plan of Herod’s temple according to this restoration, and a pic- 
ture of the temple as they suppose it to have appeared. The 
authors have put much scholarly work upon the subject. 

For the sake of comparison it may be interesting to exhibit 
also a photograph of the mode! of the Herodian temple which Dr. 
Conrad Schick prepared some years ago, and which is inspected 
by most visitors to Jerusalem.’ As is well known, Dr. Schick 
was more skilled as an architect than learned as an archeologist, 
and the restoration which he made of the Herodian temple 
therefore lacks the authority which we may well attribute to the 
restoration by Professors Sanday and Waterhouse. The very 
great difference between the two conceptions of the temple will 
appear with a glance at the pictures. 

‘The reader may perhaps wish to investigate the subject some- 
what more fully for himself after seeing these attempts at resto- 
ration. The two literary sources of information upon which 
these reproductions are made are the accounts which Josephus 
gives of the temple in Antiquities, XV, 2, with Wars of the Jews, 
V, 5, and the Mishna tract Middoth. Josephus and the Mishna 
both furnish detailed measurements, together with the arrange- 

tIt is reported that Dr. Schick’s models ‘are soon to be upon exhibition in 


America, at the Harvard University Oriental Museum, Cambridge, Mass. Later 
they may be exhibited in other cit-es. 
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ments of the temple interior and the general appearance. 
Josephus’s two accounts are often at striking variance with each 
other, and Middoth has its peculiarities also. It is these varia- 
tions in part that make it so difficult to tell just how the temple 
was constructed.” 

The Herodian temple was, as we well know, the chief figure of 
the city of Jerusalem as Jesus knew it. It was the finest of the 
three temples which the Jewish nation had possessed. Solomon’s 
temple had been splendid for its time, and its renown had lasted 
for centuries; but the temple restored after the exile was from the 
first a disappointment to its worshipers. It remained for Herod 
the Great, who secured the erection of so many magnificent 
buildings in Jerusalem and other localities in Palestine, to make 
a temple that in size and splendor surpassed everything before it, 


’ and became the cynosure and pride of the Jewish nation. It is” 


certainly to be regretted that no model or sculpture of any kind 
(yet discovered) has preserved to us a picture of this magnificent 
structure. 

The New Testament makes frequent allusions to the temple, 
and to several features of it (such as Solomon’s Porch, the 
Beautiful Gate, the altar, the sanctuary, the veil, the Holy Place, 
the Holy of Hollies, etc.),* but no idea is conveyed by the bib- 
lical records as to the dimensions, locations, special features, 
or general appearance. 5 

There is no question that the Herodian temple stood upon the 
site now occupied by the Mosque of Omar—properly Kubbet 

2See also BENZINGER, art. “Temple,” in Zxcyclopedia Biblica; DAVIES, art. 
“Temple,” and CONDER, art. “Jerusalem,” in HASTINGS’s Dictionary of the Bible; and 


other literature indicated in connection with these articles. An English translation 
of Middoth may be found in BARCLAY, The Talmud, pp. 255 ff. 


3Herod began the construction of the temple in the year 20-19 B. C. (cf John 
2:20) and it was practically completed in a year and a half; some later work was put 
upon it, however, even down to the time of the procurator Albinus (62-64 A. D.). 


4 Reference may be made to Matt. 12:15; 21:12; 24:1 (the temple) ; John 10:23; 
Acts 3:11; 5:12 (Solomon’s Porch); Acts 3:10 (the Beautiful Gate); Matt. 5:23; 
23:18; Luke 1:11 (the altar); Matt. 23:16, 21; 26:61; Luke 1:9, 21; Heb. 9:1 (the 
sanctuary— vads, not lepdv) ; Heb. 9:2, 8 (the Holy Place); Matt. 27:51; Mark 15:38; 
Heb. 6:19; 9:3 (the veil); Heb. 9:3 (the Holy of Holies). See the extended allusion 
to the furniture of the sanctuary and to the priestly service in Heb. 9: I-10. | 
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PLAN OF HERODS TEMPLE 


A RESTORATION BY 
W. SANDAY D.D. ano PAUL WATERHOUSE M.A. 
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ALPHABETICAL REFERENCES TO THE PLAN. 


Ax. The Gate-House Nitzus. > 


Az. The Gate-House of the Offering. 
A3. The Gate-House Moked. 
A4. The Gate-House of Jochania (?). 

As, (Vide Middoth, chaps. i andii; Joseph., B. /.,V,v, 3.) 

A6. The Gate-House of Offering. : 

Az. The Water Gate-House. 

A8. The Gate-House of the Firstborn (?). _) 

Ag. The Beautiful or Nicanor Gate (¥/7d., ii, 3; Joseph., B. J., V, v, 3). 

A1o, The Gate of the Women’s Court (?). 

Nore.—The thirteen circular objects ranged on either side of the Women’s Court in front of the 
columns are the trumpet-mouthed money-boxes for receipt of alms. 

Bx, The Gate Tadi (M7d., i, 3, and ii, 3), with a subway to the House Moked. 

B22, Probable position of the Shushan Gate (Mid., i, 3), being the position of the still existing Golden 
Gate. 

B 3, 4. Two Huldah Gates (Mid., i, 3), from which, being at a low level, staircases led up to the Court 
of the Gentiles underneath the Royal Porch, 

Bs. A gate with descending steps (Joseph., A z., XV, ii, 5). 

B6, A gate with a bridge (Joseph., zdzd.). 

B 7, 8. Two gates to conduct to the commercial suburb (Joseph., 257@.). 

C. A conjectural portico with steps forming the entrance to the bridges or causeways leading to the 
fortress Antonia, This portico is the probable scene of Paul’s speech (Acts 21: 40). 

Dx. The Chamber of Lepers. D2. The Chamber of Wood. D3. The Chamber of Oil. D4. The 
Chamber of Nazirites, All these were roofless (M7d., ii, 5). 

E. The Holy of Holies. 

F. The Sanctuary, containing the Candlestick, the Table of Shewbread, and the Altar of Incense 
(Joseph., B. J., V, v, 4). 

G. The Porch, and the House of the Instruments of Slaughter (/7d., iv, 7). 

H. = The Slaughter-House (/7d,, iii, 5). 

IJ K The Chamber of Salt, the Chamber of Parva, and the Chamber of Washers (Mid., Vv, 3). 

LMN The Chamber of Wood, the Chamber of Captivity, and the Chamber of the High-Priest (?) (4/7d., 
v, 4). 

O. The Place for the Tread of the Priests. (Mid., v, 1) 

P. The Place for the Tread of the Feet of Israel. Raita 

Q. Chel—a passageway or terrace (M7d., ii, 3, and Joseph., B. J., V, v, 2). 

R. The wall or partition, Soreg (4/7d., ii, 3, and Joseph., B. J., V, v, 2). 

S. Fifteen steps of semicircular form (7d., ii, 5). The platform west of the steps is conjectural, but 
the outline of the present upper platform makes its existence more than probable. 

T. Conjectural position of the council-chamber where the Sanhedrin met. Josephus favors some such 
position, The Talmud assigns the tings to the Chamber of Hewn Stone (Gazith) , which Mid- 
doth would place in the same block with LMN. 

Nore.— The smallness of the scale has rendered impossible the delineation of the full number of 
steps in each staircase, The Chel should be 12 (M7d.)’ or 14 (Joseph) steps above the southern Court of 

the Gentiles, and the steps of the Holy House are 12 (7d, iii, 6). 


es-Sakhra, or ‘‘Dome of the Rock” (see the frontispiece of this 
number). This ancient Mohammedan shrine stands directly over 
the exposed rock-summit of Mount Moriah, as the three previous 
Jewish temples and the Christian church of Justinian had done. 
The area of the Herodian temple was approximately the same as 
that now inclosed and called the Haram esh-Sherif. The present 
walls are on the north side 1,042 feet long, on the west side 1,601 
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feet, on the south side 922 feet, on the east side 1,042 feet, com- 
prising an area of about 35 acres. It seems likely, however, that 
the Herodian temple inclosure did not extend quite so far to the 
north, but was of a roughly rectangular shape, about one thou- 
sand feet square. The platform which served as the ground 
plan of the temple was then, as now, in large part artificially 
constructed. The top of the hill originally sloped in all direc- 
tions from the summit, with varying grades, so that the level 
area just indicated was obtained by building the walls up from 
below and filling in the depressions; or still more elaborately on 
the side toward the south by building a magnificent system of 
substructural arches (commonly called, from Moslem tradition, 
‘“‘Solomon’s Stables”) to support the level platform. The whole 
area was paved with stone. 

The walls around the temple area on the west, south, and east 
sides are in their lower courses to be regarded as of Herodian 
construction. The stones are massive, and are smoothly drafted 
after the character of Greek masonry. Probably none of the 
original wall appears along the north side of the inclosure. 

Josephus says (Wars, I, xxi, 1) that Herod doubled the area 
which the previous temple had occupied. That is, the width 
remained the same, while the length of the site was doubled 
north and south. 

The fortress of Antonia was built by Herod to the northwest 
of the temple inclosure, and it is likely that a connecting bridge 
was thrown from the fortress to the temple wall, with stairs 
descending into the area. The rock on which this fortress stood 
rises 30 feet above the temple platform and extended 140 feet 
north and south by 350 feet east and west. 

The entrances to the Herodian temple area were: (1) two 
gates upon the south side (Huldah Gates, Mid., i, 3); these were 
certainly built by Herod, and the west one remains in its origi- 
nal condition, while the east one was altered at a later time 
into a triple gate. (2) On the east there was one gate (the 
Shushan Gate), which in all probability occupied about the site 
of the present ‘Golden Gate,” this belonging to the seventh 
century A.D. (3) There was also one gate on the north (the 
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Tadi Gate). (4) The chief entrances were upon the west. 
Josephus says there were four of them, while Middoth says there 
was but one (Kiponus). There exists some uncertainty, but 
Josephus is perhaps to be followed rather than the Talmud. The 
location, names, and identification of these four gates are also dis- 
puted points. The one farthest north is now closed. The one 
next south of it seems to have had a causeway connecting it 
with the other side of the Tyropceon valley. The third gate to 
the south was subterranean, a passage-way leading up to it from 
the steeper valley at that point. The western entrance nearest 
to the south corner was an elaborate one, approached by a high 
and magnificent viaduct thrown across the Tyropceon gorge at 
this point, and connecting with the palace of Herod on Mount 
Zion. 

Without entering into the detailed measurements and arrange- 
ments of the interior of the temple inclosure, it will be readily 
recalled that the Court of the Gentiles5 was a wide square sur- 
rounding on all sides the inner inclosed portion of the temple. 
Splendid colonnaded porticoes, roofed over for the protection of 
the people against the weather, were built around the court next 
the exterior wall of the temple platform. The Stoa Basilica, or 
Royal Porch, along the south side, was the most beautiful; it 
was built of white marble Corinthian columns, in fourrows. The 
inner two rows were twice as high as the outer rows, and the 
aisle between them was broad, making a magnificent covered 
promenade. The inner court of the temple, which only Jews 
might enter, stood in the north central portion of the whole 
inclosure, and occupied a platform nearly thirty feet higher than 
the Court of the Gentiles. A low wall, known as the Soreg, 
inclosed this sacred area; an intervening narrow platform, called 
the Chel, separated the wall from the inner court. At intervals 

$This is a late name for the outer court, not found in the New Testament, 
Josephus, or the Middoth. 


°A splendid flight of fourteen steps led from the Court of the Gentiles up to the 
Chel platform. From the Chel a flight of five steps led to the magnificent gateway into 
the eastern portion of the inner court. This entrance is probably the Nicanor Gate 
(Middoth 1, 3), the “ Beautiful Gate” of the New Testament (Acts 3:2), as Josephus 
shows; although Middoth-(I, 4) places this between the men’s and the women’s courts 
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upon this wall might have been seen inscribed tablets stating in 
Greek or Latin that under penalty of death gentiles were for- 
bidden to enter within the Jewish precincts of the temple (cf 
Acts 21:26 ff.). One of these tablets was discovered in 1871 
by M. Clermont-Ganneau. A photograph of this tablet, which 
is now in the Imperial Ottoman Museum at Constantinople, is 
reproduced here, with the original Greek and a translation. 


A TABLET OF WARNING FROM THE TEMPLE OF HEROD, 


MH@ENAAAAOTENHEISIIO 
PEYES@AIENTOSTOYILE 
PITOIEPONTPY®AKTOYKAI 
MEPIBOAOYOSAANAH 
®@OHEAYTOIAITIOSES 
TAIAIATOEZAKOAOY 
@EIN@OANATON. 
Mybéva cioropever Oar évtds Tod mepi Td iepdv tpvpdxrov Kai 
mepiBorov. os 8’ dv aitios ~orar da 7d eaxorovbeiv Odvarov. 
Let no Gentile enter inside of the barrier and the fence around the 
sanctuary. Anyone trespassing will bring death upon himself as a penalty. 
in the interior. With Josephus agree Benzinger, Davies, Schiirer, Gratz, Spiess, 
Nowack; with the Mishna, Biichler and Sanday-Waterhouse. The gate was tower- 


like in construction, some eighty-four feet high and sixty feet broad; it had a dazzling 
appearance, being covered with Corinthian brass. 
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This inner court was perhaps three hundred feet north and 
south, by six hundred feet east and west. It was divided into 
three main parts: (1) the Court of the Women farthest east, 
with steps leading into (2) the Court of the Men; and then (3) 
the inclosure occupied only by the priests, with the altar of 
burnt-offering in the foreground, standing directly over the bare 
rock-summit of the hill, and the sanctuary behind this to the 
west. The walls of the inner court rose high, and on the inner 
side there were porticoes and chambers all the way around. 
These were for various uses of people and priests. There were 
nine gates through these walls, leading to the Chel; four of these 
gates were on the north and four on the south; the chief one 
(see Note 6) was on the east, while the west wall was solid. 

The inner temple, or sanctuary, stood on a raised platform in 
the Court of the Priests, approached by a flight of twelve steps. 
It was probably of the same shape and size as that constructed 
by Solomon. Facing the east, it towered aloft, and made a most 
impressive appearance as the crown of the whole great sacred 
inclosure. The sanctuary contained a magnificent entrance hall, 
and the two rooms designated ‘the Holy Place” and “the Holy 
of Holies,” separated from each other by a heavy tapestry curtain 
or curtains.? The entrance to the sanctuary was a porch one 
hundred and fifty feet high, one hundred and fifty feet broad, 
and thirty feet deep. It had no doors, but a gateway one hun- 
dred and five feet high and thirty feet broad. Great double 
doors led into the next chamber of the sanctuary, and probably 
a massive, elegant curtain hung before them. This chamber, 
known as the Holy Place (Heb. 9:2, 8), was thirty by sixty feet 
in size. It contained the altar of incense in the middle, with 
the table of shewbread to the north, and the seven-branched 
golden candlestick to the south. Only officiating priests might 
enter thisroom. The Holy of Holies, entered only through the 


7 The New Testament speaks of “the veil,” as of a single curtain (Matt. 15:38; 
Heb. 6:19; 9:3); but the Mishna ( Yoma, V, 1) speaks of two curtains, eighteen inches 
apart, the outer one loose on the south side, the inner one loose on the north side— 
an arrangement which permitted the high priest to enter the Holy of the Holies with- 
out exposing that chamber to the view of others. 
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curtain or curtains described (see Note 7), was thirty feet square, 
perfectly dark, and contained absolutely nothing. This was the 
most sacred place, the earthly lodality of God. Into it no one 
but the high priest entered, and hé but once a year, on the great 
Day of Atonement, to mediate between God and men for the 
forgiveness of their sins. 


THE MOSQUE OF OMAR (SEVENTH CENTURY A, D.) 
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THE FUNDAMENTAL CONDITIONS OF HAPPINESS, 
AS REVEALED IN JESUS’ BEATITUDES.' 


By PRESIDENT HENRY CHURCHILL KING, D.D., 
Oberlin College, Oberlin, Ohio. 


Wuat are the basic qualities in life? That is, what are the 
qualities essential to character, to happiness, and to influence? 
The question is absolutely vital. Has a precise and command- 
ing answer ever been given? 

The Beatitudes of Christ, I suppose, are intended to give just 
such an answer. In them the supreme artist in living, facing the 
whole problem of life for all men, distinctly challenges the rul- 
ing conceptions of his time, and definitely points out the qualities 
‘of character that must mark the citizen of the coming civilization 
of brotherly men; and declares that these qualities are at the 
same time the supreme conditions of happiness, and that they: 
contain as well the secret of all powerful influence for good. 

These, then, Christ seems to say, are the basic qualities of 
character: teachable, penitent, self-controlled, genuinely earnest 
in the pursuit of the highest, sympathetic with men, reverent 
toward men, promoting love among men, sacrificing for men. 
Without attempting to discuss these qualities in character, let us 
notice simply that just these same qualities, Christ believes, are 
the supreme conditions of happiness as well. Indeed, as the 
repeated “‘blessed”’ implies, he seems to have had this thought first 
of all in mind. He faced, as does every man, a code of the 
world, that runs much like this: 

Happy are the proud, for theirs is this world. 

Happy are the unscrupulous, for they shall need no comfort. 

Happy are those who claim everything, for they shall possess the earth. 


Happy are those who hold back from no sin, for they shall drain pleas- 
ure’s cups. 


™A sermon delivered i in the chapel of the University of Chicago, on Snieg: Jan- 
uary.17, 1904. 
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Happy are tyrants, for they need no mercy. 
Happy are they to whose lust no bound can be put, for they shall see 
many harlots. 


Happy are they who can stir anger unhindered, whose ambition is 
unchecked, for they shall be as gods. 


Happy are they who have never sacrificed, for theirs is all the world. 

And over against these judgments of the world Christ sets 
his own, in which he deliberately challenges and reverses every 
statement of this world’s code. And the blessing—the happi- 
ness—that he promises, in each case grows inevitably out of the 
quality named. And it is just this inevitable connection that we 
are specially to consider. 

He promises the highest good—the kingdom of God—to the 
humble, not to the proud. For no good can be finally withheld 
from the teachable, since he possesses the prime condition of 
growth, and no limits can be set to his attainment. The grow- 
ing life is the life of continuous youth and of continuous joy. 
The humble is open to the best that either God or man can give. 
Of course, then, potentially the kingdom of heaven is already his, 
as Christ says. What source of happiness is more fundamental 
than this possibility of endless progress? And how certainly is 
its great condition this single moral quality of teachableness! 

So, too, Christ is confident that it is not the unscrupulous and 
the donscienceless to whom can come any final comfort. To lose 
sensitiveness of conscience is to lose, at the same time, that sen- 
sitiveness to personal relations which is the inevitable condition 
of all the finest and highest happiness. It shuts one out invio- 
lably from the best joys of the two greatest sources of happiness 
—work and friendship. Christ knows that men are made on too 
large a plan to be really satisfied with an impenitent life. They 
are made for personal ‘relations, made for love, made for work 
that is service ; and the soul that has no sorrow for its sins against 
love is shut out by flaming swords from any true paradise. The 
penitent alone shall be really comforted—comforted with the 
only true comfort of the assurance of steady progress into that 
character whose lack they mourn. The conscienceless man must 
live the life of a being continually baffled of the end for which it 
was made. The penitent spirit, the sensitive conscience, is an 
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indispensable condition of the finest joys that the life of man 
affords. 

To the meek, Christ promises that they shall inherit the earth ; 
that is, I suppose, that they shall really get the most out of life 
now and here. He commends the quality as the one royal road 
to the best enjoyment of life, even as it passes. And this for 
several reasons. In the first place, because humility and peni- 
tence, the implications of meekness, and the spirit that refuses to 
make extravagant claims for self, themselves remove the chief 
sources of unrest and discontent; for, as Drummond says, 
“wounded vanity, disappointed hopes, unsatisfied selfishness, 
these are the old, vulgar, universal sources of man’s unrest.” 
Now, these sources the spirit of meekness attacks at the root, and, 
therefore, tends naturally to give one some real opportunity for 
peace and joy. Moreover, the spirit of meekness with its 
implied humility, because it carries with it a modest estimate of 
self, escapes the feeling of being constantly slighted and offended. 
As it does not feel that everything is due to it, so it is content 
and cheerful where pride and assumption would be only miser- 
able. And such a spirit gets far more out of life. Reducing our 
pretensions is good counsel for cheerfulness. We may learn to 
be content. 

And, as modest and free from the envious spirit, the meek are 
able also to enter into the joy of others, and so to share ina very 
real sense in all joy. They own the world. 

The spirit of meekness, too, has a natural effect~on others. 
In the case of those who claim everything for themselves, others 
naturally oppose; but one gives gladly to the meek. They 
readily secure the good-will of all, and so come easily and natu- 
rally into the best of life. 

Moreover, as self-control, even under provocation, meekness 
has a very real contribution to make to the enjoyment of life. 
He rules all who rules himself. He has himself always in hand, 
and therefore loses no opportunity ; he can continually sacrifice the 
lower to the higher, the temporary to the permanent, and so find 
life meaning ever more and more to him. The largest inherit- 
ance cannot help being his. The best things in life are always 
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only for the self-controlled. There is no possibility of the 
highest attainment anywhere along any line without self-control. 

And, once more, meekness gets the most out of life in still 
another sense. It inevitably deepens the inner life of the man 
himself. Holding one’s self perpetually at one’s highest, in one’s 
strongest mood, carries sure results in the self in a steady deep- 
ening of the significance of life. You cannot get the most out of 
pleasure, even on the sense-plane, without self-mastery at the 
moment. Surely the meek shall inherit the earth. They get 
the most out of life even now and here. Here, doubtless, is a 
fundamental condition of happiness. 

Those that hunger and thirst after righteousness Christ pro- 
nounces blessed because they shall be filled—filled with that for 
which they hunger—genuine righteousness. They shall share 
the character and so the life, of God. Christ evidently counts 
God’s life as a life of highest blessedness as well as of character; 
and he cannot conceive how anyone can come, therefore, into 
the highest blessedness without coming at the same time into 
character. The promise of the new kingdom, then, is not merely 
some substitute for righteousness, some makeshift for it, some 
simply treating a man as if he were righteous, but by the divine 
coworking, the making of him righteous. The insatiable thirst 
for character shall be quenched. He who has this eager, positive 
desire cannot be satisfied without real character. Not what men 
think him, but what he is, troubles him. Is it intolerable to you 
that you should be proud, impenitent, contemptuous, censorious, 
without self-control, false, impure, and unloving? Is your deep- 
est ambition the ambition for righteousness? God will not fail 
you. You shall be filled. It is the deadliest of all revelations 
of character, on the other hand, that one does not care for the 
best. And that means that he has definitely given up the high- 
est end for which he was made; he has strayed from his orbit; 
he is fundamentally out of harmony with the aims of the universe 
in which he is; he is at ceaseless war with God’s own purpose of 
love. He has, therefore, made any deep and abiding happiness 
impossible. The deepest condition of happiness is the eager, 
persistent pursuit of character. 
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And the merciful shall obtain mercy—of God and of men. 
“With what measure you measure, it shall be measured unto 
you.” It is the unjust and the unmerciful that provoke retalia- 
tion. The very bearing of the hard man callsouthardness. He 
does not even know how to make a gracious appeal for sympathy. 
We speak literally of such a one when we say: ‘He does not 
appeal to me.” On the other hand the habitual mood and 
manner of the sympathetic win; they get mercy. He who has 
habitually entered with real sympathy into the life of others will 
not be left alone at the end. One may be admired, envied, 
deferred to, feared; but if he has been unmerciful, his doom is 
coming; even by men he will be left in the dreadful loneliness of 

the selfish life. He wi!l seek for mercy and not find it. He has 

cut the bonds that bind him to men. Heabidesalone. Brilliant, 
selfish, hard, scheming men get their reward even here. They 
have made impossible the best gifts of friendship—the surest 
source of happiness. 

And the unmerciful spirit works an even greater damage to 
the inner man. The fundamentally unmerciful are scarcely able 
to understand, to believe in, or to receive mercy, even of God. 
“Blessed are the merciful; for they shall obtain mercy”—of 
men, of God. 

It is a practically universal law: men tend to respond in like 
coin to what you bring—mercy with mercy, frankness with 
frankness, deceit with deceit, distrust with distrust, insistence on 
legal rights with the same. 

Be noble, and the nobleness that lies 

In other men, sleeping, but never dead, 

Will rise in majesty to meet thine own: 

Then wilt thou see it gleam in many eyes, 
Then will pure light around thy path be shed, 
And thou wilt nevermore be sad and lone. 


And the blessing of mercy has a yet deeper root. Man is 
made for personal relations. When he refuses that sympathy 
without which personal relations can never deepen, he shuts the 
door upon happiness. He cannot be happy in hard lack of 
sympathy. Mercy isa prime condition of happiness. 
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The blessing of the pure in heart is the vision of God. And 
to see God, Christ is sure, means great joy. Our highest joy is 
always joy in personal life; and the more rich and significant the 
personality, the greater the gift to life which the revelation of 
that personality has to make. He who gets the vision of the 
riches of the life of God has, therefore, unfathomable resources 
of joy. And just this, Christ insists, is the happiness of the pure 
in heart. 

It is no random promise which Christ so makes. The con- 
nection between the quality and the promised blessing is close 
and inevitable. Reverence for the person against strong passion 
naturally leads to the higher reverence to which God reveals 
himself. For all reverence is really of a piece; since to see and 
recognize God in men ought naturally to give power to see God 
in himself. To be pure in heart, therefore, is to see God. 

Christ’s fundamental teaching of the fatherhood of God 
brings us to the same result. For this means that God desires 
to reveal himself as fully as possible to men, and waits only for 
the capacity of vision in men. But the completest and deepest 
revelation of personality, human or divine, can be made only to 
the reverent. You do not reveal your best and holiest to the 
profane, to the scornful, to the heedless, to the irreverent. If 
you tried to do so he could not receive it. The real meaning of 
the revelation lies quite beyond him. To the reverent, then, 
shall be peculiarly given the vision of God. And reverence is 
found at its highest only in the ciel in heart. ‘The secret 
of the Lord is with them that fear him.” 

Would you see God? Men have talked much of the “beatific 
vision,” and have had many counsels for attaining seraphic 
experiences and visions of God. Christ seems to say: ‘The 
way is nigh thee, at thy very hand.” Say not: ‘Who shall 
ascend into heaven, or descend into the deep?’’ Only be pure; 
recognize the child of God in every soul, and treat him accord- 
ingly, not as a thing, but as a person. What nearness to God in 
such avictory! ‘You shall see me,” Christ seems to say; “right 
there you shall find me.” ‘Inasmuch as ye did it unto one of 
the least of these, my brethren, ye did it unto me;” “he that 
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receiveth me receiveth him that sent me.’’ How quickly and 
inevitably a little impurity clouds our vision of God! Reverence 
is our window manward, Godward; impurity clouds it. This is, 
then, no chance connection. God reveals himself to the reverent 
soul and most of all to the soul that is reverent throughout and 
under the severest pressure. Be right with men and you 
shall find God. “Blessed are the pure in heart; for they shall 
see God.” 

To. the peace-maker Christ promises the happiness of the 
children of God. Naturally so; for the work of promoting 
peace and love among men is the very work of God himself. 
Those who enter pre-eminently into that work share God’s own 
joy of giving, and not merely receiving; they enter as sons into 
the work and joy of the Father. Surely, they shall be, and be 
called, sons of God. Steadily there shall deepen for them the 


sense of their kinship with God, the high meaning of this high- 
est personal relation. As they enter more and more into God’s 
loving purpose for men, their own sense of his love shall 
strengthen and the joy of the full consciousness of sonship be 
theirs. And they shall have the added joy that men will increas- 
ingly recognize their spirit and call them children of God. The 
unselfish, peace-making life shall not be permanently misunder- 
stood. 

And Christ is not afraid to face, even from the point of view 
of happiness, the quality called for in the last beatitude. In 
unfaltering tones he says: “Blessed are they who are persecuted 
for righteousness’ sake, for theirs is the kingdom of heaven.” 
He knows that men are made for love and for high action—for 
heroic service; and they cannot be really satisfied with less. 
Unhesitatingly, therefore, he appeals to the experience of the 
prophets, and he rings out to men the challenge of his own heroic 
call—to take up the cross and follow him. ‘Ye shall indeed 
drink of the cup that I drink of.” And, like him, his disciples 
must be able to ‘‘take the cup and give thanks.”’ Blinding him- 
self in no way to the sins of men, no religious teacher ever 
believed so much in the essential possibilities and glory of men. 
He calls to courageous self-sacrifice, and yet expects loyal, 
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enthusiastic following. He knows, as Hinton puts it, that “all 
pains may be summed up in sacrifice, and sacrifice is the instru- 
ment of joy.” As George Eliot says: 

We can indeed only have the highest happiness, such as goes with 
being a great man, by having wide thoughts and much feeling for the rest of 
the world as well as ourselves; and this sort of happiness often brings so 
much pain with it that we can only tell it from pain by its being what we 
should choose above everything. 

This is only part of that great paradox of life which Christ so 
plainly saw. He who would save his life must lose it. ‘Except 
a grain of wheat fall into the earth and die, it abideth by itself 
alone.” 

No wonder that Christ promises to this courageous, suffering, 
self-sacrificing love the kingdom of heaven—not merely poten- 
tially, as to the humble, but actually. Joyful, self-sacrificing 


love has the kingdom, already possesses it in its own heart. 
Love is the supreme gift and includes all else. It is life at its 
highest, God’s own life, ‘‘the life that is life indeed.” It never 
fails. 

This is the one eternal thing. To such Christ must say: 
“Come, ye blessed of my Father, inherit the kingdom prepared 
for you from the foundation of the world.” The best, the eter- 
nal best, belongs to love—is love. ‘‘ Blessed are they who are 
persecuted for righteousness’ sake, for theirs is the kingdom of © 
heaven,” They share, as no others can, the full inner depth of 
the very meaning of the life and joy of God. 

In all this, Christ does not play with the problem of human 
happiness. He loves men; and he loves them too much to wish 
to cheat them with husks. He knows well that he who would 
make men deeply and permanently happy cannot stop on the sur- 
face, as most pleasure-seekers and pleasure-makers do, but must 
pierce deeply to the heart of man’s being, must see how great he is, 
and satisfy the greatest in him. The conditions of happiness, 
therefore, which he prescribes, are fundamental and thorough- 
going. Here, in the Beatitudes, are the great conditions of the 
happiness of life. These qualities are the inevitable conditions 
of growth, and of the highest work and friendship; and these 
alone insure happiness. 


THE CODE OF MOSES AND THE CODE OF 
HAMMURABI. 


By GEORGE S. DUNCAN, Pu.D., 
Berlin, Germany. 


THE spade has brought to light many important finds during 
the past half-century. Few surpass in interest and importance 
the law-book of Hammurabi. It was discovered in Susa, the 
capital of Elam, by the French explorers de Morgan and Scheil, 
while excavating during the months of December, I901, and 
January, 1902. It has now been edited by Scheil* ina handsome 
volume, with a translation in French, a transcription of the cunei- 
form text, and a photograph of the inscription. Hammurabi 
was the sixth king? of the first Babylonian dynasty. He ruled 
about 2250 B. C. and was the first king of a united Babylo- 
nia. He was, indeed, the real founder of Babylon and the 
Babylonianempire. Hammurabi was not only a great warrior, but 
also a distinguished statesman, who did much for the internal 
improvements of the land, as his inscriptions? show. His interest 
in literature is seen by his preserving in Babylon the best prod- 
ucts of the old Sumerian culture. His capital became a home of 
scholars whose influence was far-reaching. Indeed, we may call 
Hammurabi’s reign the Augustan age of Babylonian literature. 
He showed a deep interest in the religious welfare of his empire 
by repairing old temples and building many new ones, by caring 
for the statues of the gods, and by regulating the revenues of 
the sanctuaries. Hammurabi must be considered one of the great 
rulers of the world. The epithets which he attributes to him- 
self in the prologue and epilogue of the code seem to be well 


'SCHEIL, Zextes élamites-sémitigues,, Vol. IV. German translation by Huco 
WINCELER; English, by C. H. W. JOHNS, and just now by ROBERT FRANCIS HARPER. 

?GOODSPEED, History of the Babylonians and Assyrians; ROGERS, History of 
Babylonia and Assyria. 

3 JENSEN, Keilinschriftliche Bibliothek, Vol. 111; Kino, The Letters and Inscrip- 
tions of Hammurabi. 
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deserved : ‘the weal-bringing shepherd whose scepter is upright,” 
“the good shadow spread over his city,” “one who is like a father 
to his subjects.” LB 

The old law-book was found on the seropolls at | Seni more 
than two hundred miles southeast of Babylon. It originally 
stood in the temple of the sun-god Shamash at Sippar, on the 
Euphrates northwest of Babylon. It was probably carried away 


by some Elamite conqueror and deposited in his capital at Susa . 


as a trophy of his victory over Babylon. The laws are inscribed 
on a diorite stele about eight feet high. The upper part contains 
a picture in relief of the sun-god Shamash in the act of giving 
the laws to the king, who stands in a reverent attitude. Then 
follow the laws, covering both sides of the stone slab. Part of 
them have been erased by the Elamite conqueror, but probably 
nine-tenths remain, numbering nearly two hundred and fifty pro- 
visions. All are very legible. The character used is the old 
Babylonian cuneiform, which differs a good deal from that 
employed by the later kings of Assyria and Babylonia in their 
inscriptions. The laws in the code are undoubtedly much older 
than Hammurabi’s time. They express the decisions of the 
judges on the various cases coming before them in the course of 
centuries. It is the great merit of Hammurabi to have collected 
the most important of these decisions, and to have had them 
inscribed on the slab found in Susa. Probably copies were set 
up in various parts of his empire so as to facilitate the rendering 
of justice. Indeed, the code expressly says that a copy was set 
up inthe temple Esagila, in Babylon. All translations must at 
first be in some degree tentative, for the laws contain certain 
phrases and expressions not fully understood, but which future 
study will illumine. 

The code covers a great variety of topics, as the following 
brief analysis will show: 1-5, concerning unprovable accusations ; 
6-14, theft; 15-20, assisting the flight of slaves; 21-25, burglary 
and robbery; 26-41, the conditions of substitution in war time 
and the regulations about royal property held by soldiers; 42- 
52, difficulties arising in renting out farm land; 53-58, the liabil- 
ity of a farmer who neglects his water dams, and of a shepherd 
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who allows his flock to pasture on the field of another ; 59, unlaw- 
fully cutting down trees ; 60-65, the cultivation of leased land 
(here follows a blank made by chiseling out part of the laws) ; 
100-107, the relations of a commission merchant to a wholesale 
merchant ; 108-11, the business of a woman who keeps a tavern ; 
112, the embezzlement of intrusted goods; 113, the illegal method 
of a creditor seeking payment; 114-19, concerning liability ; 
120-26, the loss of a deposit; 127-36, matrimonial laws; 137— 
43, the ejection of a wife and divorce; 144-49, difficulties arising 
in the household from concubines; 150-52, the marriage dowry ; 
153, crime of a woman who for the sake of another murders her 
husband; 154-58, incestuous unions; 159-61, breach of prom- 
ise; 162-64, apportionment of dowry after death of wife; 165-77, 
the inheritance of sons in polygamous relations; 178-82, the 
inheritance of priestesses; 183, 184, treatment of daughters of 
concubines; 185-94, the law of foster and adopted children; 
195-214, offenses against limb and life; 215-25, successful and 
unsuccessful operations of doctors and veterinary surgeons; 226, 
227, the sign of a slave unlawfully imprinted; 228-33, the lia- 
bility of a negligent builder; 234-40, the rights and duties of a 
shipbuilder and a sailor; 241-52, the service of rented animals, 
and the injury which they cause or suffer ; 253-77, the rights and 
duties of workmen; 277-82, the selling of slaves. 

The code is a body of criminal and civil law, but the civil pre- 
ponderates. In general, the laws touching a certain subject are 
grouped together and are closely related. The various provi- 
sions give a vivid insight into the commercial, social, domestic, 
and moral life of the period. The regulations respecting com- 
pensation, the amounts paid for various kinds of renting, the 
wages for different classes of servants, the fees paid to physicians 
and veterinary surgeons, show a very high civilization. The laws 
pertaining to marriage tend to enforce monogamy. There were 
laws securing humanity toward slaves and the creatures below 
man. The punishments include drowning, burning, cutting off 
the tongue, ear, and hands, flogging, branding, banishment, and 
expulsion from home, as well as various kinds of fines. These 
are severe, but are’*meant to be strong measures against the various 
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crimes. With the exception of professional lawyers, we find all 
the machinery of a modern law court, including judges, witnesses, 
and evidence. Probably each person pleaded his own case. 
Every effort seems to have been made to obtain justice. Very 
strong measures were taken against judges who were bribed to 
give a decision. The code of Hammurabi compares most favor- 
ably with the legal systems of Greece and Rome. It is by far 
the most important document yet found in revealing the high 
civilization existing in Babylonia as early as 2250 B. C.—almost 
a thousand years before the time of Moses. The code continued 
in force down to the latest period, for in the museums of Berlin 
and London there are tablets from the time of Nabonidus, 538 
B. C., which contain some of these same laws. 

What makes the code of Hammurabi of unusual interest is its 
relation to the Old Testament. The most cursory reader cannot 
fail to see many resemblances and similarities. The king, Ham- 
murabi, who had the laws codified, is no other than Amraphel,* 
mentioned in the fourteenth chapter of Genesis. This gives us 
a date for Abraham about 2250 B.C. This is probably the first 
date in the Old Testament that can be fixed with approximate 
certainty. The original home of Abraham was Ur of the Chaldees, 
southwest of Babylon, on the right bank of the Euphrates. This 
city, sacred to the moon-god Sin, is mentioned in the code of 
Hammurabi, ‘who makes Ur rich.” The king had evidently 
done much for Ur to make it prosperous. Other inscriptions of 
Hammurabi prove that Susa, the capital of Elam, was originally 
a Babylonian city and governed by satraps from Babylon. There 
was probably a-large Semitic population in it which spoke a 
Semitic tongue, namely Babylonian. Only later, when Babylon 
declined, was Susa ruled by non-Semitic princes. This explains 
why, in Gen. 10: 22, Elam is called a son of Shem. 

Some of the sections in the Hammurabi code consist of groups 
of five laws, pentads, and of ten laws, decads; cf. 1-5, 21-25, 
154-58, 178-82, 278-82, 127-36, 195-204. This raises the inter- 
esting question whether or not in old Babylonia the laws were 


4So Schrader, Sayce, Hommel, Winckler, Delitzsch, Lehmann, Driver, and most 
scholars. 
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not originally grouped in pentads or decads, as aids to the 
memory. Each law would correspond to a finger of the hand. 
This old custom may have influenced the grouping in Exod., 
chap. 20, where we have the Ten Commandments, the decalogue, 
because we have ten fingers. It is noticeable today that chil- 
dren, in memorizing the Ten Commandments, often use their 
fingers as mnemonic aids. 

Many examples are found in the Hammurabi code of the 
accused one swearing before God for the purpose of declaring 
his innocence; cf. 20, 103, 107, 131, 206, 227, 249, 266. The 
same practice is found in Exod. 21:8, 9. The expression mafar 
tlim used in the one code is exactly that used in the other, viz., 
oven 5s. and both mean “before God.” As in the biblical, 
so in the Babylonian, laws a distinction is made between acts 
done intentionally or unintentionally; cf 206, 227, and Exod. 
21:13; Deut. 4:19; Josh. 20: 3. 

The use of ordeal, so common in the Middle Ages, is men- 
tioned twice in Hammurabi’s laws (2 and 132). The accused 
was thrown into a river called God’s river (t/u naru). If he was 
drowned, that would be a sign of his guilt; but if he survived, 
his innocence was proved. Only once in the Old Testament do 
we meet with trial by ordeal, where a woman suspected of 
infidelity is made to drink a compound of holy water and dust 
(Numb. 5:11-31). It may be’ that en mishpat= ‘well of 
judgment,” and mé meribah=‘waters of contention” (Numb. 
20:13; Gen. 14:7) were originally places where the ordeal was 
practiced by throwing the accused into these waters. 

The punishments in the Babylonian laws are in general far 
more severe than those in the Bible, but for the same offenses 
the Bible in some cases has the more severe punishment; ¢/. 252 
with Exod. 21:29. In the Old Testament there are no examples 
of tearing out the tongue and eyes, or of cutting off the ears; 
but we do find one case of cutting off the hand asa puehiuneet 
(Deut. 25:12). 

The idea of solidarity among kindred is found in the Ham- 
murabi code where a son or daughter (23, 24, 156) is put to 

SW. R. Smitu, Religion of the Semites, 2d ed., p. 181. 
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death in place of the father. There is even a case where a whole 
community pays for the loss sustained by one of its members. 
A similar conception is found in the blood-revenge of the Old 
Testament as well as in the second commandment. 

The prologue in Hammurabi’s code begins by describing the 
god Anu as “god most high” (zu siru). The identical expres- 
sion is used in Gen. 14:18, “God most high” (e/ elyon). The 
custom of wives giving their husbands concubines, as in the case 
of Sarah, Rachel, and Leah (Gen. 16:1-2; 30:4, 9), has an 
exact parallel in Babylonia (144). As in old Israel the father 


seeks a bride for his son (Gen. 24: 4), so in Hammurabi’s empire 


(156). The form of the laws in the Babylonian code and in the 
Book of the Covenant (Exod. 20: 22—23:19) are similar. In the 
former the expression is summa amelum, which is the exact 
counterpart of W°% "5 in the latter. Both expressions mean, “‘if 
aman.” Each law in both codes is stated with brevity and clear- 
ness. Hammurabi believed his code was given to him by the 
sun-god Shamash. The relief on the top of the stele pictures 
this idea. Similarly, of the laws in the Old Testament, we read: 
“And God spake all these words saying” (Exod. 20:1). 


[To be completed in the next number. | 
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A YEAR’S PROGRESS IN RELIGIOUS EDUCATION. 


By CLYDE W. VoTaw, 
The University of Chicago. 


REMARKABLE ENTHUSIASM AND ACTIVITY. 


WRITING on February 10, 1904, just one year has elapsed 
since the Convention for Religious Education met in Chicago, 
under the auspices of the Council of Seventy. The influence 
of that convention, and of the movement which brought it to 
pass and found expression in it, has been the most important 
feature in the religious world, perhaps even in the educational 
world, during the past twelve months. The intense interest in 
the problems of religious and moral education, whether in the 
Sunday school, the public school, or the home, and the enthu- 
siastic expectation that great things are soon to be accomplished 
in this most important field, have characterized the year. The 
activity also has been tremendous. Books, articles in weekly 
and daily papers, addresses before educational institutions, minis- 
terial associations, Sunday-school conventions, and all kinds of 
assemblages for the discussion of Christian and _ intellectual 
progress, have been innumerable, and the effect of them has 
been incalculably good. It is safe to say that religious educa- 
tion was never before undertaken with so much energy, intelli- 
gence, and determination. 


GROWTH OF THE RELIGIOUS EDUCATION ASSOCIATION. 

The Religious Education Association has not been the direct 
cause of all this progress; for the Association was itself the 
product of the movement which has accomplished so much. 
But the Association is an index of the movement, and its growth 
marks the strength which the movement has attained. The 
growth of the Religious Education Association has been remark- 
able. It would be difficult to find a parallel in religious his- 
tory for what the Association has achieved during the past 
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twelve months. Sixteen hundred persons have become active 
members, paying an enrolment fee of one dollar, and annual 
dues of two dollars each—not a small sum under the circum- 
stances. This active membership is more than one-half of the 
active membership of the National Educational Association, 
which has been the most influential and dignified educational 
body in the United Stated for a generation. In addition to this, 
the Association has a list of general and departmental officers to 
the number of 250. The officers and members of the Association 
belong to the best class of ministers, educators, and religious 
workers in all fields. It is difficult to see how a stronger or 
more trustworthy organization for the promotion of religious 
and moral education could be made. This body of officers and 
members is not a mere list of names, but a most earnest, ener- 
getic, and influential union of the strongest forces for securing 
improvement in this important direction. The Chicago conven- 
tion a year ago was one of the most striking and effective of 
American religious movements, and the second convention, 
which is to meet in Philadelphia in a few weeks (March 2, 3, 
and 4), will be its equal—indeed, its superior. The program, 


as already publicly announced (see the BrsticaL Wor tp for 
February, pp. 149-51), contains twice as many addresses as were 
given in Chicago, and by a group of speakers not less able or 
distinguished. It is evident, therefore, that the Religious Edu- 
cation Association is meeting the most sanguine expectations of 
its friends. 


THE SUBJECT DISCUSSED AT THE CONVENTION OF THE NATIONAL 
EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION. 

In the convention of the National Educational Association 
held in Boston last July it was a marked departure from any 
previous meeting that ‘Religious Education” was made the sub- 
ject of one of the department sessions of the National Council. 
Three papers were presented in that session, dealing with the 
subject of religious education as related to general education. 
These papers were by Professor George A. Coe, Ph.D., of the 
Northwestern University, Evanston, IIl.; Professor Edward A. 
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Pace, of the Catholic University, Washington, D. C.; and Dr. 
W. T. Harris, the United States Commissioner of Education. 
The attendance at this session crowded the large church in 
which it was held, and the interest in the subject was intense. 
Clearly, general education is prepared to find, and many of the 
general educators are already working to show, that religious 
education is too important to be left exclusively to the Sunday 
school. 

What general educators should do, what ways can be devised 
for accomplishing the higher purposes of religious education in 
connection with general education, must be for years to come a 
most stirring and vital subject; that the subject is open and will 
be dealt with there can be no doubt. The superficial notion 
that the public schools exist primarily for the purpose of cram- 
ming children with information—that is, for purposes of instruc- 
tion merely—prevails in the public mind, and has often affected 
the character of public-school work. The larger and truer idea 
that all instruction is primarily for the purpose of education, not 
for the purpose of giving information, has become fully estab- 
lished among first-class educators, and must become the concep- 
tion of the people. But education certainly means that the 
children shall be brought to know, to desire, and to do the best; 
it is the making of good and efficient men and women for the 
highest individual and social life. The moral element in educa- 
tion, and indeed to many minds the religious element also, 
simply cannot be omitted from general education, for the reason 
that without these elements there can be no complete and ideal 
education. 


THE INFLUENCE OF THE PUBLIC PRESS. 


One of the most striking facts in connection with the conven- 
tion a year ago was the unexpected and great support which the 
public press gave to the movement. Almost every first-class 


religious paper, of whatever denomination, approved and in 
varying degrees assisted the movement. The daily press also in 
many cities gave extended reports of the convention, and mani- 
fested an unusual interest in what was being done. This support 
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of the public press has continued during the year, and there have 
appeared literally thousands of articles in the daily and weekly 
papers of the entire country discussing the subject of religious 
and moral education. In Chicago, for example, the question of 
_feligious instruction in the public schools has been revived and 
is being agitated with great zeal between Roman Catholics and 
Protestants. The discussion of these new problems of education 
through the papers of the United States has been overwhelmingly 
in recognition and support of the forward movement. 


THE ‘‘COUNTER-REFORMATION” MOVEMENTS. 


In the sixteenth century, when the great Protestant move- 
ment accomplished the reformation of religious faith and prac- 
tice, as they had become petrified in the Roman Catholic church, 
one of the conspicuous good results of the movement was the 
so-called ‘‘Counter-Reformation” which took place in the Catho- 
lic church itself. It was perfectly clear to Roman Catholics at 
that time that their own faith and practice needed reforming ; 
but obviously they could not join the Protestantmovement. They 
therefore created that great organization, the order of Jesuits; 
they held the famous Council of Trent; they carried out the savage 
inquisition. In these and other ways they initiated reform within 
their own ranks, while at the same time they carried on a violent 
warfare against the Protestants who had brought in this era of 
reform. Quite similarly, the present movement for religious and 
moral education has been followed by ‘“counter-reformation” 
movements in those quarters where there had been least progress, 
and therefore the greatest need for improvement. Since the 
creation of the Religious Education Association a year ago there 
have been organized two denominational counter-movements ; 
also, one moribund organization has been called back to life for 
the purpose of opposition as well as of new activity. These 
organizations are an indication that the Association is leading a 
forward movement that reaches to the depths and borders of the 
religious world. It cannot of course be supposed that all persons 
will see the problem in the same way, or go about the solution of it 


bythe samemeans, Theseother organizations have their own ideas 
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as to what should be accomplished, and how. But the thing of 
most significance is that the persons connected with them have 
actually been aroused to do for religious education some real 
thinking and some real work. 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL FIELD. 


PROGRESS IN THE 


Many people at the present time think religious education 
synonymous with the Sunday school. It has been the distinct 
effort of the Religious Education Association from its inception 
to show that there are sixteen or more agencies in addition to 
the Sunday school which are contributing essentially to religious 
education. It is, however, gratifying to notice that during the 
last twelve months the Sunday-school world has been thoroughly 
aroused to the vital needs of its work. Leading officers in the 
International Sunday School Association have become active 
members and supporters of the Religious Education Association, 
showing that the chief Sunday-school organization recognizes the 
need of help in bringing its instruction and its point of view 
nearer to the present ideal. The friendly co-operation which 
now exists and will continue to exist between these two organiza- 
tions for Sunday-school work means rapid and satisfactory 
progress in this field. 

In all parts of the United States, not alone in the East, a large 
number of Sunday schools are seeking for graded courses of 
instruction to supplement or to supersede courses already in use. 
The gradation of the children into years and classes according to 
the method of the public schools is already general, and the 
necessity for this no longer requires to be argued. The graded 
curriculum is also coming to be recognized as the ideal thing, 
and all kinds of efforts are being made to produce and to secure 
graded courses so that a properly graded curricuium can be con- 
structed. The main thing that holds back progress at this point 
is the lack of sufficient and satisfactory courses of instruction. 
There are several good series for the kindergarten and primary 
departments, and several for the senior department; but for the 
junior and intermediate departments, for pupils of seven or eight 
to thirteen or fourteen years of age, there is little yet that can be 
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fully approved. Many persons, however, are engaged in planning 
and constructing courses designed for a full Sunday-school cur- 
riculum. It can only be by a process of growth and experience 
that the best courses can be proved such. We may look forward 


hopefully in view of the earnest labors and increasing intelligence 
turned toward the development of the ideal Sunday-school 
curriculum and the material for putting it into complete opera- 
tion. 

__ NEW BOOKS ON RELIGIOUS EDUCATION. 

With all these evidences of progress, the last to be mentioned 
is by no means the least. A remarkable group of books upon 
the subject of religious education, chiefly regarding the Sunday 
school, has appeared during the year. The urgent need of com- 
petent books to present the higher ideas and ideals of religious 
education is being rapidly supplied. There are no less than six 
new books upon this subject, every one of them written from the 
best point of view, and highly useful to the cause of religious 
education. These are: (1) Zhe Proceedings of the Chicago Con- 
vention of the Religious Education Association (Executive Office of 
the Association, Chicago; $1); (2) Burton and Mathews, Prin- 
ciples and Ideals for the Sunday School (University of Chicago 
Press; $1); (3) Haslett, Zhe Pedagogical Bible School (Revell 
Co., $1.25); (4) DuBois, Zhe Natural Way in Moral Training 
(Revell Co., $1.25); (5) Mead, Modern Methods in Sunday School 
Work (Dodd, Mead & Co.; $1.50); (6) Smith, Sunday School 
Teaching (Young Churchman Co., Milwaukee; $0.50). There 
are other books also which have been published during the year 
in this field, but these at least are deserving of careful study. 
The meaning of the present forward movement, the ideals which 
guide it, and the ways of accomplishing it can in general be 
gathered from this fine group of new books on religious educa- 
tion. It is known, also, that several additional books of the 
same class will be published during the coming spring and 
summer, increasing most helpfully this useful literature; for 
example, a work by President G. Stanley Hall on Adolescence, 
another by Professor George A. Coe on Education in Religion, and 
another by Professor George W. Pease on The Modern 
Bible-School, 
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SCIENCE AND RELIGIOUS EDUCATION. 


By PRoressor GeorGeE E. Dawson, Pu.D., 
The Hartford School of Religious Pedagogy, Hartford, Conn. 


THE most practical and urgent need of any human life is that 
it shall get itself conformed to the laws of nature. By “nature” 
is here meant, to use Huxley’s words, ‘‘not merely things and 
their forces, but men and their laws.” To state the proposition 
more precisely, man’s self-preservation depends absolutely upon 
adjustment to those physical and psychical laws revealed by 
such sciences as physics, chemistry, physiology, and psychology. 
This is a truth so ingrained in every fiber of man’s being that, 
however much his wits may be dulled by ignorance or befogged 
by false theories of life, his deepest instincts constantly recog- 
nize'it. The struggles of the human race everywhere have been 
efforts at adjustment between the inner needs of men and the 
outer conditions supplied by nature. Now it has been on the 
‘plane of physical existence, in the efforts to get food, shelter, 
and clothing, and to escape disease and death. Now it has been 
on the plane of the intellect, in the efforts to become possessed 
of the secrets that give control of nature’s forces. Now it has 
been on the plane of morals and religion, in the efforts to get at 
the spiritual meaning and method of a universe with whose inter- 
minable changes and vicissitudes human life is bound up. What 
has been true of mankind as a whole is true here and now of 
each individual. Back of all that each of us does, feels, or 
thinks; back of all our categories of conduct and contentions as 
to what is the best system of education or philosophy, works 
this instinct to get ourselves squared with the conditions that 
nature imposes. And this instinct works thus constantly within 
us because it is the expression in our souls of the truth that we 
must be at one with nature or perish utterly. To give heed to 
it is the way of sanity and life; to disregard it is the wey of 
insanity and death. 
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This truth, which is implicit in the lives and experiences of 
men everywhere, has at last become explicit in the scientific 
intellect and in that type of human experience we call “science.” 
Bacon brushed aside the prejudice that centuries of misinterpre- 
tation of man’s relations to nature had cultivated, and made 
clear the point of view and method of science for all time, when 
he wrote that first aphorism in his Novum Organum: 


Man, as the minister and interpreter of nature, does and understands as 

much as his observations on the order of nature, either with regard to things 
or the mind, permit him, and neither knows nor is capable of more. 
In the spirit of these words science has ever worked. Its record 
is one ut.vroken effort to discover the laws of nature and get 
men to direct their lives accordingly. Huxley has splendidly 
expressed this in his definition of education: 

What I' mean by education is learning the rules of this mighty game [of 
human life]. In other words, education is the instruction of the intellect in 
the laws of nature, under which name I include not merely things and their 
forces, but men and their laws; and the fashioning of the affections and of 


the will into an earnest and loving desire to move in Harmony with those 
laws. For me, education means neither more nor less than this. Anything 


which professes to call itself education must be tried by this standard, and if 
it fails to stand the test, I will not call it education, whatever may be the 
force of authority, or of numbers, upon the other side.* 


And Professor Shaler has recently illustrated this same attitude 
of the scientific man in his article on ‘‘ Faith in Nature,” in the 
International Quarterly “Some sense of spiritual reconciliation 
with nature,” he says, ‘“‘is the necessary support for all the higher 
work of the mind, whatever the nature of that work may be.” 
And again: “It is evidently to be the largest intellectual task 
of this century to provide men with the basis of an understand- 
ing as to their relations with the material universe.” 

Now, this urgent human need of adjustment to the laws of 
nature, which finds acknowledgment in the instincts of men 
everywhere, and in the conscious processes of science, ought to 
be recognized and provided for in religion. If a man’s life, 
here and now, depends upon what he does with nature, or what 
nature does with him, and if it is the function of religion to pre- 

"Science and Education, p. 83. 2Vol. VI, pp. 281-304. 
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serve man’s life, then surely religion as preached and taught 
should help to make men think and feel rightly toward nature, 
should seek to reveal to them nature’s laws, and should inspire 
in their hearts the most reverent and ardent disposition to con- 
form their lives to such laws. And this is what primitive, or 
natural, religion does. However crude the intellectual concep- 
tions involved in such a religion, and however grotesque the 
practices it leads to, natural religion is born of primitive man’s 
efforts to get himself adjusted to nature. He sees that there 
are forces working all about him upon which his happiness or 
misery, his life or death, depends. He personifies these forces 
and worships them, now to win their favor and help, now to pro- 
pitiate them and avert their anger. Thus he worships the waters 
of rivers, as the Nile and Ganges; he worships plants and trees, | 
as the sacred forests of the Gauls, Germans, Finns, and Papuans; 
he worships birds and other animals, as the eagle of the Aztecs 
and Peruvians, the ibis of the Egyptians, and the-various ser- 
pents of India and western Africa; he worships the heavenly 
bodies, as the sun among many races; he worships the elements, 
as fire among the Persians and ancient Mexicans; he worships 
the succession of seasons or climates, as the season of rain 
among the Khonds. In short, there is no force of nature affect- 
ing man’s life to any intimate degree that he has not tried to 
interpret and control through the medium of his religion. It is 
this fact that has led anthropologists to say that the refigious 
process among primitive men has much the same motive as the 
scientific process among modern students of nature, though the 
methods of the two processes are vastly different. In other 
words, at the beginning of man’s relations to nature, his religion 
and his science are one. 

The child illustrates much the same principle as primitive 
man. Its first reactions to nature are essentially religious. It 
finds itself in the midst of natural phenomena whose vital rela- 
tions to its own life are more or less distinctly felt. It endows 
these phenomena with spirit and personality. That is its way 
of accounting for what nature does, and that is its way of 
approach to nature ‘to understand and control it. It questions 
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its elders as to where things come from, and who made them, 
and thus makes intelligent its feeling that nature has a supreme 
personality incarnated in it. It inquires about the phenomena of 
life and death—where plants, and birds, and human beings go 
when they die—and thus makes definite its instinct of immor- 
tality. Thus to the naive child the universe is a thing of spirit, 
brought into being through spiritual forces, and, with all its 
changes, persisting still as life and personality. Such reactions 
toward the natural phenomena about it show that reconciliation 
with nature which Professor Shaler believes is necessary as a 
support for the higher actions of the mind. Such reactions, too, 
are not only the child’s adjustment to the laws of the universe 
religiously; they are also its adjustment scientifically. For with 
the child, as with primitive man, religion and science are one. 
With the elemental soul of man everywhere, whether in the 
child of nature or the child of civilization, we may say, in the 
words of Ratzel: 

Religion is everywhere connected with man’s craving for causality, which 
will ever be looking out for the cause or the Causer of everything that comes 
to pass. Thus its deepest roots come into contact with science, and are pro- 
foundly entwined with the sense of nature.3 

What has thus far been said may now be summarized in the 
following propositions : 

1. The sanity and efficiency of man’s life depend upon its 
adjustment to natural laws, as these operate in the physical and 
chemical constitution of matter, in the physiological and psy- 
chological processes of each individual life, and in the political, 
economic, and other forces of society. 

2. The perfection of this adjustment has been the goal of 
human development, at first guided by the instincts of self- 
preservation, but later by the conscious purpose of the scientific 
intellect. . 

3. Religion, being one of the chief controlling forces of the 
human soul, ought to aid powerfully in effecting this adjustment, 
and does so in primitive man and in the child. 

4. In primitive man and the child, reactions to the phenomena 


3 History of Mankind, Vol. III, p. 41. 
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and laws of nature are at once religious and scientific, being 
efforts to interpret these phenomena and laws, and effect some 
sort of adjustment or reconciliation to them. 

It remains to apply these propositions to religious education. 

Does religious education, as at present conceived and prac- 
ticed, meet the conditions here implied, in its aim, its. material, 
or its method? It is the simple truth to confess that it does 
not. The only evidence of an approach to meeting such condi- 
tions is in the case of method. There is growing up in Sunday 
school and church circles generally a marked interest in improved 
methods of work. Psychology and pedagogy are being much 
cultivated. But they are being cultivated for what they can con- 
tribute toward answering the question of how can certain aims be 
realized, or how can certain material be presented effectively? So far 
as science has touched the problem of religious education at all, 
it is merely in the matter of methodology. One rarely hears 
anywhere a question as to the wisdom of revising the aim of 
religious education-or changing its material in accordance with 
the suggestions of science. One never hears such a question in 
a Sunday-school convention. Such a convention will listen 
tolerantly and interestedly to the presentation of any ideals of 
religious training that fall within the limits of ‘theological salva- 
tion. It will welcome gladly any aid from science in methods 
of studying the Bible, preparing lessons from the Bible, and 
teaching these lessons which the Bible contains. It will be 
willing to include in its preparation of Bible material and its 
teaching of Bible lessons other material taken from history, 
literature, or science itself that can be used incidentally to 
illustrate Bible truths. But if one were to suggest, in accord- 
ance with the foregoing propositions, that man’s supreme need 
is a biological salvation, and that this can be accomplished 
educationally only through the use, not alone of the Bible, but 
also of the data of science, it is very probable that his words 
would fall upon unwilling ears, if they did not give positive 
offense. 

Now, if one may draw any conclusion about these matters, 
from the nature of'the human mind and the laws that govern its 
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development, or from the history of secular education, this limit- 
ing of the interest of religious educators to improved methods of 
Bible instruction is unphilosophical, and will prove a failure. We 
cannot borrow the methods of any department of knowledge, 
and make them efficient, if at the same time we ignore the spirit 
and subject-matter of that department of knowledge. That is 
merely doing what we are warned upon high authority not to do 
—putting new wine into old bottles. When public-school edu- 
cation first began to feel the influence of modern science, it did 
the same thing that the Sunday school is now doing. It rejected 
the new aims and subject-matter suggested by science, and, more 
or less slowly, accepted its methods. The results were what 
might have been expected. There was no sort of congruity 
between the different elements of the educational process. Bad 
aims and a bad subject-matter soon made a caricature of good 
methods. The result was all kinds of freak methods, which q 
became, in the best educational circles, objects for ridicule. The q 
remedy for all this could come only with the modification of q 
educational aims and material according to the suggestions of 
science. And this remedy is now with us. In many of our best 
school systems and institutions for training teachers, scientific 
ideals and scientific subject-matter have a prominent place. 
Secular education is entering upon a new era. Here is the 
meaning of the change from the ideal of education as a process 
of book-culture to an ideal of education as a process of life; from 
the slavish devotion to languages, literature, etc., to a growing 
devotion to the sciences and the manual arts. j 
Religious education bids fair to get into the same slough of _ 
methodology that secular education is now trying to get out of. q 
It is seeking the methods of science and refusing its aims and the 
material it has to offer. It is borrowing from the public schools 
all sorts of apparatus and tricks of method. For a while, at least 
under good conditions, these things will count for improvements. 
They are new, sometimes spectacular because of the incongruity | 
of their setting, and they consequently arrest the attention of the & 
pupils. But in the hands of teachers who frequently know nothing 
of the spirit that should give them life, they are sure to degener- 
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ate into mechanical and soulless things, as useless as they are 
grotesque. 

We may depend upon it that the adoption of the methods of 
secular education will not save the Sunday school. They make 
a mistake who attribute the inferiority of the latter merely to 
bad methods. Not even will the lack of training in teachers 
explain this inferiority, unless by training is meant something 
more than normal methods. The cause lies deeper than these 
things. It is the same that is working everywhere in the higher 
civilizations to weaken the church and destroy its influence. 
This cause is science itself—science whose aim and method were 
set forth by Bacon in his aphorism, already quoted; science 
which has been opposed by the majority of theologians at every 
step of its advancement, but which has been triumphant in every 
field of contest. This science now controls the intellectual life 
of the world that theology once controlled. The educational 
systems, of Protestantism at least, have come under its influence 
wholly or partially. So likewise has the secular press. In this 
way the greatest educative forces of modern life are shaping, 
sensibly or insensibly, the minds of children and adults accord- 
ing to scientific ideals. The most influential schools of the 
United States, those reaching the largest number of young men 
and women, are controlled by the spirit of science rather than 
of theology. This is true of the great state universities in the 
Middle and Western portions of the country. Even in Harvard, 
Yale, and Princeton, which were once church schools, science 
now shapes the curricula and sets the standard of teaching. 
The most widely read and ably edited magazines and newspapers 
are under secular management, so called, rather than religious. 
These things were not always so. If one will study history, and 
note passing events, to determine why conditions have changed, 
he will discover what is the matter with the Sunday school and 
the church. The center of human interest is shifting from the 
theological interpretation of things and forces, and human life, 
to a scientific interpretation. The most radical reconstruction 
of man’s relations to the universe, in all time, is under way. 
And religious leaders are still too much dominated by the older 
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theological point of view to sympathize with this reconstruction, 
share its ideals, participate in its achievements, and bring religious 
activities into harmony with it. 

To conclude: Religious education is not furthering, as it 
should, man’s adjustment to the processes of life revealed in 
nature, which the deepest instincts of the race have always 
sought, which primitive religions were an attempt to accomplish, 
which the child’s first intellectual and emotional reactions to 
nature imply, and which science is steadily at work in effecting. 
Elemental human instinct, the religious feelings and reasonings 
of primitive man and the child, and the scientific intellect have 
discovered God in nature. Natural law is a mode of the divine 
will. God is zmmanent, at work now and everywhere in his world. 
The theology that, for the most part, dominates religious educa- 
tion has discovered no God in nature. It has no religious feel- 
ing toward natural law. It sets the latter over against divine 
law, true to theological traditions. Natural law is not a mode 
of the divine will. God is not: tmmanent, but transcendent, 
removed from any spiritual relationship with natural processes. 
Man cannot come into reconciliation with God through these 
natural processes. The only spiritual revelation of God is the 
Bible. In understanding this book, and this alone, and in get- 
ting his life conformed to its teachings, may he win salvation. 
What science may have to say about the nature of the human 
soul and body, and the psychological or physiological factors 
that condition their sanity, is not.a revelation of God’s will. It 
has reference to the natural man only, and not to the spiritual 
man. 

This statement of the situation is not true of all efforts at 
religious education, nor of all religious leaders, by any means. 
It is true, however, in genéral of those who practically control 
the shaping of the aims and subject-matter of Sunday-school 
work: With such there is very little recognition of the aims 
and material that every other form of human regeneration is 
rapidly accepting from science. It is not difficult to predict the 
outcome of this indifference or thisantagonism. Either religious 
education, as controlled by the church, must conform itself to 
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scientific ideals and facts, or surrender its work, still more than 
it already has, to other agencies. If the Sunday school cannot 
more effectively aid in adjusting this generation of men to the 
laws of their own bodies and minds, and to the industrial, eco- 


nomic, and political processes with which they are bound up in 


society, it must itself pay the penalty of the barren fig tree, and 
everything eise under God’s providence that does not perform 


the function it is set to perform. 


ST, JOHN AND THE VIRGIN.— Procknorst. 
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COMPARATIVE TRANSLATION: 1 CORINTHIANS 13:9-12. 


A STUDY IN MODERNIZING THE ENGLISH BIBLE. 


"Ex pépous yap ywooKopev Kai éx pépovs Srav 7d 
rédeov, TS pépovs Sre vipmios, ws vipmos, 
edpovovv os vais, ehoyiLounv ws dre yéyova dvyp, KaTHpyynKxa Ta TOD 
yap ev aiviypari, tore 88 mpds 
dpte ywooKw éx pépous, Tore kai éxeyvaoOnv. 

—Westcott-Hort Greek Text, 1881. 


For we know in part, and we prophesy in part. But when that 
which is perfect is come, then that which is in part shall be done away. 
When I was a child, I spoke as a child, I understood as a child, I 
thought as a child: but when I became a man, I put away childish 
things. For now we see through a glass, darkly; but then face to 
face: now I know in part; but then shall I know even as also I am 


known. 
—Authorized Version, 1611. 


For we know in part, and we prophesy in part: but when that which 
is perfect is come, that which is in part shall be done away. When I 
was a child, I spake as a child, I felt as a child, I thought as a child: 
now that I am become a man, | have put away childish things. For 
now we see in a mirror, darkly; but then face to face: now I know in 
part; but then shall I know even as also I have been known [R. V. 
(Am.) know fully even as also I was fully known]. 
—Revised Version (British Edition), 1881. 
—Revised Version (American Standard Edition), 1901. 


Our knowledge is incomplete, and our prophesying incomplete, but 
as soon as Perfection has come, what is incomplete will be cast aside. 
When I was a child, I talked like a child, thought like a child, reasoned 
like a child; now that I am a man, I have cast childish ways aside. As 
yet we see things dimly, reflected in a mirror, but then — face to face! 
As yet my knowledge is incomplete, but then it will be as full as God’s 


knowledge of me is now. 
—Twentieth Century New Testament, 1900. 
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For our knowledge is imperfect, and so is our prophesying; but 
when the perfect state of things is come, all that is imperfect will be 
brought to an end. When I was a child, I talked like a child, felt like 
a child, reasoned like a child: when I became a man, I put from me 
childish ways. For the present we see things as if in a mirror, and are 
puzzled; but then we shall see them face to face. For the present the 
knowledge I gain is imperfect; but then I shall know fully, even as I 


am fully known. 
— Weymouth, Modern Speech New Testament, 1903. 


For in part we know and in part we prophesy: 
But when that which is perfect arrives, 
That which is in part shall be done away. 
When I was a child, 
Like a child I talked, y 
Like a child I felt, 
Like a child I reasoned : 
Now that I have become a man, 
I am done with childish things. 
For at present we look through a mirror, dimly, 
But then it will be face to face: 
At present I know in part, 
But then I shall fully know, as also I am fully known. 
—Moffatt, Historical New Testament, 1901. 


For we have imperfect knowledge, 

And we declare God’s truth imperfectly, 
But when perfection has come, 

Imperfection will be done away. 


When I was a child 
I used to talk as a child, 
I used to feel as a child, 
I used to think as a child. 
But now that I have become a man, 
I have given up the ways of a child. 


For as yet we see things dimly as in a poor mirror, 
But then, face to face. 
As yet my knowledge is imperfect, 
But then I shall know perfectly, just as I am perfectly known. 
—Ballentine, American Bible, 1901. 
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Our future perfection in love will be as much greater than our 
present spiritual endowments and attainments as the speech and thought 
of mature manhood are superior to those of childhood. For how 
imperfect is our present apprehension of divine things! Our present 
knowledge of them is only indirect and unclear; but in the future life 
‘it will be direct and immediate; now it is partial, but then shall I 
plainly know spiritual things with a knowledge like that of God. 

— Stevens, Messages of the Bible, 1900. 


Love is the chief thing in this life, not knowledge. Our knowledge 
is necessarily limited and imperfect, for we are in the child-stage of 
growth. Our thought is like the dim, inexact image in a polished 
metal mirror. But when the new Messianic age comes we shall have 
perfect knowledge; we shall know then as God knows now. Mean- 


while, and always, love is supreme. 
—BIBLICAL WORLD. 
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CONSTRUCTIVE STUDIES IN THE PROPHETIC ELEMENT 
IN THE OLD TESTAMENT. 


By WILLIAM R. HARPER, 
The University of Chicago. 


III. PROPHECY AND PROPHETISM DURING THE .PERIOD OF 
THE PATRIARCHS AND JUDGES. 


§ 25. The Scope of This Period is practically that of Israel’s degin- 
nings, commencing with Abraham and closing about the time of 
Samuel’s birth. It includes therefore (1) the early nomadic life in 
Palestine, (2) the descent into Egypt, (3) the exodus from Egypt, 
(4) the residence in the wilderness, (5) the conquest of Canaan, (6) 
the settlement in Canaan—a period of more than one thousand years. 


§ 26. The Character of the Period may not easily be indicated. 
The earlier portion could be only what a nomadic life made possible. 
It was certainly not a period furnishing prophetic thought or pro- 
phetic movement. It might be called anfe-prophetic, because it pre- 
ceded, and prepared the way for, the earliest phase of prophetic 
development which started with Samuel. The religious spirit was 
crude and primitive, although very intense. It was this spirit, how- 
ever, that furnished the basis on which prophecy was to develop. 
It was, above all, the period in which the older Semitic religion came 
into contact with the Baalism of the Canaanites, in which Israel 
“assimilated the mass of the Canaanites with their thought and their 
principles” (Davidson). Israel’s religion was long weighted down 
with the foreign elements thus absorbed; but when once these new 
elements had been overcome and brought into control, the result was 
something which proved to be broader and warmer; something which 
could not have existed but for this commingling. 

§ 27. The Contemporaneous Literary Sources of this 
period are few. Those that exist are hardly to be called 
prophetic. The determination of these sources is at- 
tended with much difficulty (cf § 3). Entire agreement 
has not yet been reached. The following pieces, in 
whole or in part, may, however, be regarded as the 
literary product of this period: 
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‘1. The Song of Lamech, in which the primitive war- 
_ like spirit of the early Semites finds expression. 

2. The blessing of Noah, in which the hostility of 
the Hebrews toward the Canaanites in post-Egyptian 
times is the dominant note. 

3. Portions of the blessing of Jacob, a reflection of 
the conditions and relations of the tribes in the days of 
the early occupation of Canaan. 

4. The Song of the Exodus, in which the triumph 
of Jehovah over the Egyptians is celebrated. 

5. The original words of the decalogue, in which 
ethical and religious laws for the newly organized nation 
are formulated. 

6. Some portions of the Book of the Covenant, con- 
taining the laws required for the conduct of social and 
religious life in the newly acquired land of Canaan. 

7. Notes of the itinerary from which the later accounts 
were developed. 

8. Songs of the desert, arising out of the conditions 
of nomadic life. 

9. Portions of Balaam’s addresses, which grew out of 
_ the strife between Israel and Moab in the days of con- 
quest and settlement. 

10. Portions of the Song of Moses, which express 
the ideals and hopes of the later days of this period. 

11. The Song of Deborah, a triumphal ode upon 
Israel’s overthrow of the Canaanites under Sisera. 

12. Jotham’s fable, an illustration of the disturbed 
political conditions in early Israel. 

It is to be noted that the present literary form of 
some of this material —e. g., the decalogue, the blessing 
of Jacob—is from a date later even than 900-800 B. C. 


Gen. 4: 23, 24. 


Gen. 9: 25-27. 
Gen., chap. 49. 


Exod. 15: 1-19. 


Exod. 20: 1-17. 
Exod., chaps. 
21-23. 


Numb., chaps. 
10-25 and 33. 
Numb. 21:14 f., 

17f. 


Numb., chaps 23, 
24. 


Deut., chap. 33. 
Judg., chap. 5. 


Judg. 9: 7-15. 


§ 28. Constructive Work.— In the case of each of the twelve pieces 


cited under § 27, consider the following suggestions : 


1. Ascertain the particular century to which the piece is now com- 
monly assigned, together with the grounds on which its assignment to 


this period rests. 


2. Separate carefully those portions of the piece which may fairly 
be regarded as having their origin later than 1050 B. C., indicating 


the reasons for this separation. 
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3. Describe the historical background of the piece in as close 
detail as possible. : 

4. Indicate succinctly the content of the piece— what, as a matter 
of fact, is said in it. 

5. Try to connect the content with the historical setting, and to 
discover the underlying purpose of the piece. 

6. Formulate the principal teachings, the most vital thought, which 
the piece contains. 


Numb. 21: 14; 
Jos. 10: 12, 13; 


2 Sam. 1: 17-27. 


E. g., Judg. 6:1- 
10; 10: 6-16; 
chaps. 17 and 
18; 21:1-14; 
2:6—3:6. 


g., Gen. 20:1- 


17; a1:8— 


22:13; 3%: 2-16, 


4, Elohim in speaking of God, compiled probably in north- 


I: 15—2: 10; 
17: 16—18:27; 
20: 1—24: 8; 


Deut., chap. 33. 


§ 29. Later Literary Sources of information relating to 
this period and throwing light upon (1) the institutions, 
(2) the important lives and events, and (3) the utterances 
of the principal characters, are to be found in certain 
documents or books, the date of which falls a considerable 
time after the events themselves. This material, ordi- 
narily called tradition, represents more accurately the 
point of view of the later age in which it took its 
present literary form, than that of the age which it 
describes. The following are the principal pieces falling 
under this head : 

1. Books (now lost) of the Wars of Jehovah and 
of /Jashar, probably collections of songs celebrating 
Israel’s victories from the time of Moses onward. 

2. The book of Judges, a compilation of stories con- 
cerning the conquest of Canaan, and of heroic deeds 
against Canaanites and other foes of Israel in the pre- 
monarchical period. These stories were first reduced to 
writing about the ninth century B. C., and this primitive 
work underwent thorough revision at the hands of suc- 
cessive editors until the book assumed its present form. 
The result is a narrative presenting the early history in 
Canaan from the Deuteronomic standpoint. 

'3. E, one of the constituent documents of the 
Hexateuch, taking its name from its use of the word 


ern Israel, and narrating the ancient traditions and early 
history of Israel from the point of view of a northern 
prophet, living not later than 850 B. C. 
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4. J, another constituent source of the Hexateuch, 4. Bn Gam 9:48, 
deriving its name from its use of the name Jehovah in 11: 


speaking of God, compiled in Judah, and narrating the 18: 1-19: 28, 30- 


ancient traditions and early history of Israel from the fod. 34: 1-28. 
point of view of a southern prophet, living not later 
than 750 B. C. 

5. D, a third Hexateuchal source, containing the .Deut., 
greater part of the book of Deuteronomy and other ek 
materials, especially in the book of Joshua, characterized 
by the same style and spirit, being chiefly a revision of 
the earlier legislation and a narrative of the events con- 
nected with the promulgation of the Mosaic law. This 
is probably the book that was found in the reign of 
King Josiah (621 B. C.). 

6. P, a fourth Hexateuchal source, being a narrative $39,223 9'177 


of Israel’s history beginning with creation itself, com- Bx 
piled by men controlled by the priestly spirit and repre-  {4:1-4;°'34:29 
senting the point of view of the post-exilic Jews; inits  of'teviticus; 


latest form, not earlier than the days of Ezra, 440 B. C. ben tg 


§ 30. In the Interpretation of These Later Sources it will often be 
found difficult to distinguish between the thought of the writer’s time 
and that of the times of the event. In general, three schools of 
interpretation exist : 

1. The school which maintains that the material of these documen:s 
is, for the most part, contemporaneous with the events described or 
words uttered; and that, in any case, by direct divine interposition, 
the narratives have been rendered absolutely accurate in every par- 
ticular, and consequently are to be understood literally, the words, for 
example, placed in the mouths of Abraham, or Jacob, or Moses, 
being the exact words used. 

2. The school which maintains that this material has no historical 
value, since it is largely, if not wholly, the creation of the later author, 
the representations made by him belonging to his own time rather 
than to the times which he describes. 

3. The school which concedes the later date of the literary author- 
ship of the books in their present form; but insists that these authors 
made use of earlier writings, some of them very old, and that, conse- 
quently, some, at least, of the essential substance, belongs to the age 
of the events. The point of view of this, the third school, is taken in 
these studies. It is frankly conceded that the adoption of this posi- 
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tion often leaves one in great uncertainty, for the reason that in many 
cases sufficient data do not exist to serve as a basis for sharply distin- 
guishing the writer’s point of view from that of the times of which he 
is giving the history. 

§ 31. Constructive Work.—It is important to make use of these 
later traditions, and to this end it is suggested that, in the case of each 
of these collections or documents, indicated in § 29, the student — 

1. Secure from some authority (see below) the actual Scripture 
material which scholars are accustomed to regard as included in it. 

2. Consider the various points which are thought to be characteristic 
of it. 

3. Study closely the times in which it is claimed to have had its 
origin, and the important ideas of those times. 

4. Note the “traditions” given concerning these early times which 
form .the basis of this study, and distinguish the sympathies and 
antipathies which have been transferred from the later period. 

5. Sum up briefly the essential events and ideas which, after due 
allowance has been made for such transference, may fairly be regarded 
as belonging to the period described. 


See especially DRIVER, /utroduction to the Literature of the Old Testament, pp. 
116-72; CARPENTER AND HARFORD-BATTERSBY, Zhe Hexateuch, Vol. I, pp. 92-156, 
and Vol. If; MITCHELL, Zhe World before Abraham, pp. 16-67; B. W. Bacon, 
The Genesis of Genesis (1893); IDEM, The Triple Tradition of the Exodus (1894); ADDIS, 
The Documents of the Hexateuch, Vol. 1(1893), Vol. II (1898); articles “ Hexateuch,” in 
HastinGs’s Dictionary of the Bible and Encyclopedia Biblica; GUNKEL, The Legends 
of Genesis; and the commentaries by DRIVER, Moore, and H. P. SMITH on Deuter- 
onomy, Judges, and Samuel (International Critical Commentary). 


§ 32. Monumental Sources throwing light upon the times of this 
period include, among other material : : 

1. The Hammurabi code of laws, dating from about 2250 B. C., 
and revealing fully the advanced stage of civilization already attained 
by the Babylonians. 

. 2. Babylonian ‘contract tablets from the time of Abraham, showing 
that persons bearing Hebrew names were then in Babylonia, that there 
was much intercourse between Babylonia and the West, and that 
Babylonian civilization was already highly developed. 

3. The Tell-el-Amarna letters, dating from the fifteenth century 
B. C., and showing the extent of Babylonian influence in Canaan and 
the disturbed political condition there at that time. 

4. The popular Egyptian story entitled “The Tale of Two 
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Brothers,” which originated about the thirteenth century B. C., and 
affords a parallel to the story of Joseph and Potiphar’s wife. 

5. The Stele of Meneptah II., mentioning the Israelites and illus- 
trating Egyptian activities in Canaan about the time of the exodus. 

6. The lists of the Egyptian kings, Thothmes III. (1503-1449 B.C.), 
Seti, Ramses I]. (1275-1208 B. C.), and Ramses III., furnishing evi- 
dence of Egyptian activities in Palestine. 

7. The Egyptian narrative entitled‘ The Travels of a Mohar,” 
coming from the reign of Ramses II. and being an imaginative recital 
of a trip through Palestine. 

8. The legend concerning the birth and boyhood of Sargon L., 
king of Agade, a story furnishing some parallels to the narrative of the 

birth of Moses. 

g. Historical inscriptions of Nebuchadrezzar I., king of Babylon 
(about 1140 B. C.), and Tiglath-pileser I., king of Assyria (about 1100 
B. C.), yielding much information concerning the power and influence 
of Babylonia and Assyria in the twelfth century B. C. 


§ 33. Constructive Work.— Prepare a brief statement in relation to 
each of these pieces, presenting the essential points of interest from 
the point of view of Israel’s history and thought in this early period. 
For these materials in general and their value see the literature cited 
in § 2, and especially the following : 

S. R. DRIVER, “ Hebrew Authority,” in HOGARTH’s Authority and Archeology, 
pp. 35-79; C. J. BALL, Light from the East, pp. 62-133; SAYCE, Higher Criticism 
and the Verdict of the Monuments (1894); IDEM, Patriarchal Palestine; HOMMEL, The 
Ancient Hebrew Tradition as Illustrated by the Monuments (1897); W. MAX MULLER, 
Asien und Europa nach altaegyptischen Denkmilern (1893); L. B. PATON, Zarly 
History of Syria and Palestine (1901); SCHRADER, Die Keilinschriften und das Alte 
Testament (3d ed. 1902); T. G. PINCHES, The Old Testament in the Light of the His- 
torical Records and Legends of Assyria and Babylonia (1902). 

On (1) see R. F. HARPER, Zhe Code of Hammurabi, King of Babylonia (1904); 
L. W. Kino, Zhe Letters and Inscriptions of Hammurabi (1898); S. A. Cook, The 
Laws of Moses and the Code of Hammurabi (1903); W. HAYES WARD, “ Who Was 
Hammurabi?” Century, July, 1903; C. F. Kent, “The Recently Discovered Civil 
Code of Hammurabi,” BisLicAL WoRLD, Vol. XXI (1903), pp. 175-90; C. H. W. 
Jouns, “Notes on the Code of Hammurabi,” American Journal of Semitic Languages 
and Literatures, Vol. X1X (1903), pp. 96-107; IDEM, Zhe Oldest Code of Laws in the 
World: The Code of Laws Promulgated by Hammurabi, King of Babylon, B. C. 
2285-2242 (1903); T. G. PincHES, Proceedings of the Society of Biblical Archeology, 
November 1902; W. Hayes WarD, “The Code of Hammurabi, King of Babylon 
(about 2250 B. C.),” Jndependent, 1903, pp. 67-70, 127-32, 183-90; V. SCHEIL, 
Mémoires de la délégation en Perse, Tome IV (1902); H. WINCKLER, Die Gesetze 
Hammurabis (1903); D. H. MULLER, Die Gesetzse Hammurabis und thr Verhdltnis 
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sur Mosaischen Gesetegebung sowie su den XII Tafeln (1903); KOHLER UND PEISER, 
Hammurabi’s Gesetz; Band 1, Uebersetsung, Juristische Wiedergabe, Erliuterung 
(1903); GRIMME, Das Gesets Chammurabis und Moses (1903); OETTLI, Das Gesetz 
Hammurabis und die Thora Israels (1903); J. JEREMIAS, Moses und Hammurabi 
(1903). 

On (2) see R. F. HARPER, Assyrian and Babylonian Literature—Selected Trans- 
lations (1901), pp. 256-72. 

On (3) see BEZOLD, Oriental Dieu (1892); BUDGE AND BEZOLD, Zhe Tell- 
el-Amarna Tablets (1892); WINCKLER, The Tell-el-Amarna Letters (1896); PETRIE, 
Syria and Egypt from the Tell- el*Amarna Letters (1898); NizBuHR, Die Amarna-Zeit 
(1899); R. F. HARPER, of. cit., pp. 217-41. 

On (4) see PeTriz, Egyptian Tales, Vol. 11 (1895), pp. 36 ff.; Records of the Past 
(1st series), Vol. II, pp. 137-52; MASPERO, Contes populaires égyptiennes. 

On (5) see J. Ii. BREASTED, BIBLICAL WoRLD, Vol. IX (1897), pp. 62-68; 
SPIEGELBERG, Zeitschrift fiir aegyptische Sprache, Vol. XXXIV (1896), pp. I-25; . 
HoMMEL, Expository Zimes, October, 1896; PETRIE, Contemporary Review, May, 
1896; SaYcE, Academy, July, 1896. 

On (6) see Records of the Past (new series), Vol. VI, pp. 24 ff., 31 ff.; W. Max 


MULLER, Asien und Europa (1893), pp. 159, 164 ff., 227 ff., 393; SAYCE, Patriarchal 
Palestine, pp. 235-40. 


On (7) see Sayce, Patriarchal Palestine (1895), pp. 204-24; Records of the Past 
(1st series), Vol. II, pp. 107-16. 
* On (8) see R. F. HARPER, Assyrian and Babylonian Literature—Selected Trans- 
lations (1901), p. 1- 
On (9) see R. F. HARPER, of. ctt., pp. 8-27; W. Lor. Die Inschrifien Tiglath- 
pileser’s, I (1880); EB. SCHRADER, Keilinschrifiliche Bibliothek, Vol. I (1889), pp. 
14-49. 


§ 34. Constructive Work.—On the basis of the foregoing monu- 
mental material consider in general (1) the relations of Israel with 
other nations; (2) the various changes in Israel’s geographical, histori- 
cal, and social environment during this early period; (3) the help 
received for a better understanding of Israel’s life and religion. 


§ 35. Study the Institutions expressive of religious thought as they 
existed in this period, in general (see Constructive Studies in the Priestly 
Element in the Old Testament [1902], §§ 15, 16), and in particular, viz.: 

1. The Priest, §§ 59-61. 

. The Place of Worship, §§ 73, 74. 

3. Sacrifice, §§ 83, 84. 

4. Feasts, §§ 96, 97. 

5. The Sabbath, §§ 108, 109. 

6. The Clean and Unclean, §§ 122, 123. 
7 

8 

9 


. Prayer, § 137, 1. 
. The Vow, § 140, 1. 


. Blessings and Cursings, § 143, 1 
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10. The Ban, § 146, 1. 

11. The Oath, § 149, 1. 

12. The Fast, § 152, 1. 

13. Consultation with the Deity through Oracles, Urim and Thum- 
mim, the Ephod, the Lot, § 155, 1. 

14. Consultation with the Deity through Magic, Divination, Sorcery, 
Witchcraft, § 158, 1. 

15. Mourning Customs, § 161, 1. 

16. Circumcision, § 164, 1. 


§ 36. Constructive Study on the Religious Sentiment of the Times.— 
Upon the basis of the material thus collected formulate a general 
statement which will characterize the religious sentiment of the times 
in respect to— 


1. Its purity from superstition. 

2. Its stage of advancement. 

3. Its simplicity or complexity. 

4- Its adaptation to nomadic life. 

5. [ts adaptation to agricultural life. 


6. The presence of elements approved or disapproved in later times 


by the prophets. 
7. The presence of elements common to other Semitic religions. 


8. The presence of elements peculiar to the Hebrew religion. 
g. The relative importance of the religious and the moral elements. 


§ 37. Survey Rapidly the Great Characters and Events 
of this period, with a view to ascertaining, in the case of 
each, the peculiar religious significance which it must 


have suggested to the people of the earliest times, ¢. g.- 
1, The life of Abraham, with its lessons of joyful Gen, 1a:1-25:11, 


communion between Jehovah and his people. 
2. Thecharacters of Isaac and Jacob, suggestive of the Gen. 25: 19—50:3. 


low standards of religion and morality prevalent in pat- 
riarchal times, and of the strife between Israel and the 
neighboring tribes. 

3. The career of Joseph, teaching Jehovah’s preserv- Gen. 37:1—so:26. 
ing care of his people and the triumph of true virtue. 

4. The residence in Egypt, welding the captive tribes: Bxod.,chaps.1; 2. 
into a unit through common suffering, and bringing them 
into contact with the advanced civilization and religion 


of Egypt. 
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Exod., chaps. 5- 
15. 


.» Chaps. 
16-19; Numb., 
chaps. 10-33. 


£2 Exod., 
chaps. 3; 4; 20; 
Numb., passim, 


Joshua and 
Judges, passzm. 


E. g., 
11; 12, 


. Israel’s 
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5. The exodus from Egypt, furnishing convincing 
evidence of Jehovah’s care of Israel and his power to 
deliver them from the mightiest foes. 

6. The residence in the wilderness, necessitating a 
simple, abstemious manner of life, and emphasizing the 
nation’s absolute dependence upon Jehovah’s favor. 

7. The work of Moses in organizing the tribes into a 
nation, giving them a new conception of Jehovah, and 
laying the foundations of their religion. 

8. The lessons of the conquest, which made evident 
the necessity of hearty co-operation among the tribes, 
and showed the superiority of Jehovah to the gods of 
Canaan. 

g. The anarchy in the times of the Judges, when the 
nation was in danger of disintegration and was held to- 
gether only by the common worship of Jehovah. 

10. The significance of the settlement in Canaan. 

In this work, the greatest effort must be made to re- 
construct the picture of the times of the event, in dis- 
tinction from those in which the narrative, in each case, 
was written. The question is: What was the significance 
of Abraham, or Moses, or the exodus, or the conquest to 
the people of these early times? We do not, at this point 
care what the later generations thought. What special 
impression did these great lives and these wonderful 
events make on the people of the times of which they 
were a part? 


§ 38. Constructive Study.— Consider now the religious progress indi- 
cated by these lives and events, and formulate the same in a series of 
propositions under the following heads: 

1. Faith in the power of Jehovah to deliver. 

2. The consequences of sin. 

. The reward of righteousness. 
. The nation’s conception of its own future. 


attitude toward other tribes and nations. 


. The relation of Jehovah to Israel. 


3 
4 
5 
6. The existence of other gods than Jehovah. 
7 
8. The nation’s conception of Jehovah. 


- §39. Constructive Work on the Prophet and Prophetic 
Work.— Study the more important instances in which 
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reference is made to the prophet, or his work, viz.: 

Abraham is called a prophet; Moses is represented as Gen. 20:7 (). 
calling himself a prophet; the song of “Miriam, the peut. 18:15 (D). 
prophetess,” upon the overthrow of Pharaoh’s army; the Bxod.15:20f.(B). 
prominent part in the overthrow of Sisera’s army given Judg. 4:4 ff. 

to ‘‘Deborah, a prophetess ;”’ and the description of the 
work of Balaam, the prophet. 

1. Note the fact that all these passages are in narra- 
tives that received their literary form from the hands of 
prophetic editors later than this period, and consider, in 
view of this fact, whether the term “prophet” in each 
case is properly applied to the individual in question. 

2. Upon the basis of these statements, consider how 
comparatively inactiye the prophetic function still is at 
this time. 

3. Consider, further, the fact that in this period, 
Israel, like other nations, was accustomed to resort to 
wizards, sorcerers, necromancers, for information con- 
cerning the will of the deity, and that these classes of 
wonder-workers occupied a large place in the thought 
and life of the people. 


§40. Constructive Work on the Principal Religious Ideas, prophetic 
or otherwise, during this period of patriarchs and judges. From the 
various sources cited —viz., (1) contemporaneous literature (§§ 27, 28), 
(2) later literature (§§ 29-31), (3) monumental literature (§§ 32-34), 
(4) religious institutions as they stood in these periods (§§35, 36), 
(5) the great characters and events, as distinguished from the history. 
of them prepared in later times (§§37, 38)—let us endeavor to for- 
mulate the religious ideas as they were entertained in those days: 

1. As relating to God and the supernatural world.—(a) What, for 
example, was the opinion held among the people at large concerning 
Jehovah? What are some of the explanations of the origin of the word 
Jehovah? What conception of the Deity is involved in each of these 
explanations? What other names of the Deity were employed in this 
period? Is there evidence that any effort was being made by certain 
leaders to introduce a conception of the Deity quite different from that 
held by the mass of the people? What attributes of God are receiving 
special emphasis at this time? Are there in the contemporaneous 
literature references to Jehovah as the God of creation? (4) Do the 
people of the times believe in the existence and manifestation of 


Numb., chaps. 
22-24 (J andE). 
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angels? Ifso, what relation do these angels sustain toGod? Are there 
other superhuman beings who have power over human life and fortune ? 
(c) What is the opinion of the times (that is, of the leaders as well as 
the masses) concerning spirits? Were these spirits always evil? Was 
there any connection between these spirits and the spirits of dead 
ancestors? What common methods of sorcery, witchcraft, and necro- 
mancy were employed among the people? What attitude toward all 
this was assumed by the later writers? What evidence is there that in 
the period itself these practices were discountenanced ? 

2. As relating to man.—(a) What may be regarded as the sub- 
stantial consensus of this period as to the origin of man, his relation 
to the Deity, his relation to the animal world, his future place in the 
world-economy? (4) What conceptions of sin and guilt exist at this 
time, and in what relationship do these conceptions stand to the idea 
of God commonly entertained? Define sin, as the people understood 
it; and the relationship of guilt to sin. (c) In what way was atone- 
ment made for sin? Was it really in any proper sense atonement? 
(d) What was their conception of the future world? In what sense 
was death understood to be related to sin, and sin to death? How did 
the belief in the return of the spirits of the dead bear upon all this ? 

3. As relating to Israel’s future —(a) Was Israel yet a nation? 
Were there any really national conceptions? Had reference been 
made to the coming “day of Jehovah”? (4) How did the anticipa- 
tion and realization of possessing the Holy Land prepare the way for 
ideas of Israel’s future? (c) Is there yet any doctrine of the future of 
the outside nations, #.¢.,the heathen? (d) Has there been any certain 
reference to a messianic king, or to a royal order? (e) Accepting the 
early origin of the substance of Deut., chap. 18, what steps have been 
taken toward the establishment of the prophetic order, and what is the 
logical connection of this order with the practices of witchcraft, etc., 
for which it was to be a substitute ? 

4. As relating to ethical standards and worship.—(a) What is a rea- 
sonable statement describing the standard of morality prevalent in 
those days? Was it the same in general for individuals and for the 
nation? Or can there be detected a difference? (4) To what extent, 
if at all, had emphasis been placed on the idea of personal and national 
righteousness? Was there such a thing as faith in those days? If so, 
faith in what, or in whom? Define the words “faith” and “right- 
eousness,” as they seem to be used. (¢) What conception do the 
people have concerning a so-called covenant-relationship between them 
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and Jehovah ? What did this call for on their part? or his? (d) Is 
the routine of worship in this period simple or complicated ? pure or 
corrupt? What, briefly, were the principal factors at the beginning of 
the period? What new elements have crept in during the period? 
Have these debased or elevated the older form? Was there any good 
derived from contact with these new elements?’ If so, what? If not, 
how may we explain the divine providence in bringing the older form 
into touch with the new ? 


JEREMIAH.— MICHELANGELO. 
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The Old Testament as Historically Understood. 


Bishop H. E. Ryle, D.D., in an article in the Expository Times for 
January, 1904, indicates some of the results of Old Testament study. 
He makes the following points with regard to the historical view of 
the Old Testament: (1) As to the theology of the Old Testament, a 
strictly historical method shows that the Old Testament does not 
anticipate the New; the bud is not the full flower. But the Old Testa- 
ment may contain premonitions and supply illustrations of distinctive 
New Testament teaching. The conception of the nature of God, of 
sin, of holiness, of the life to come, grow in distinctness with the 
progress of the revelation. (2) The morality of the Old Testament 
is seen to present no final or perfect standard. It corresponds to the 
limitations of the time. But it is progressive, advancing continually 
toward the higher revelation of God’s wisdom and love for men. (3) 
As regards its messianic teaching, many passages that our forefathers 
interpreted as predictions of the personal Messiah are now seen to 
possess a primary reference to contemporary personages or events, and 
to admit only in a secondary sense application to the expectation of 
the Messiah. But if less full of personal prediction, the prophets are 
found to testify more abundantly to the general messianic idea. It 
embraced the whole nation. The hope of redemption and of the kingdom 
of God filled the thoughts of the faithful. (4) The belief in a divine 
revelation through Israel is not shaken by modern research. Natural- 
istic explanations prove wholly inadequate to account for the phe- 
nomena. The history of Israel remains unique and unparalleled. To 
that history the Scriptures of the Old Testament correspond. The 
revelation of the divine nature and purpose comes to us through the 
medium of a unique record in harmony with the actual experience of 
national life. 


Inquiries Concerning the Divinity of Christ. 

Under this title Professor F. C. Porter, of Yale University, contrib- 
utes to the American Journal of Theology for January an article of 
unusual importance. The effort of the article is to discover what Jesus 
signifies for us in the twentieth century. With great skill he indicates 
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what Jesus signified for the first generation of Christians. He then 
concludes that as for us it is the spirit of apostolic Christology, not the 
letter of it, that demands our assent. In the region of letter and form 
there is much that.we cannot make our own. The spirit of it was the 
, Offering of their best thought to Christ. It was the subjection of their 
entire being to him. It was a victorious conquest of sin in his name. 
The greatness of Jesus, his secret, his divinity let us say, is most nearly 
disclosed in the power that he had to produce in men a faith that was 
not bound to his earthly presence ; that was not contained in the words 
that he uttered and the life he lived, though it had its first expression 
there; that did not depend on accurate recollections of all that he had 
said. He was the one way to God, and yet his way was to set_men 
upon their own way, and divinely further them in it. The freedom of 
the apostolic age is the wonder of it, its worship of Christ and its free- 
dom from bondage even to him. He was apprehended as one who 
ruled and yet who set free. The law of his rule was a law of liberty. 
He set men free. That was his way; that was their experience. He 
set them free even from himself as a literal example, as a binding law. 
Perhaps if he had written a book, he could not have liberated men 
from subjection to its letter. His religion might then have been a new 
legalism, and men might not have dared to move forward, to do new 
things and greater than his, to think new thoughts as the Spirit led them 
into the truth. It is. the eternal that the student of the earthly life of 
Jesus is searching for, and we surely have no good reason todeny that, 
in spite of all difficulties, the eager and sympathetic and careful reader 
of the gospels may come through them into the presence of the Spirit 
of Christ, On the other hand, the one who looks into the apostolic age 
and into Christian history for the essence and.principles of Christianity 
does not accept past formulas regarding the person and work of Christ 
as final and binding upon him. He is not looking for a theology, and 
identifying Christianity with it. By sinking ourselves in the apostolic 
writings we can enter into the inner reality and truth of their experience 
in such a way that in us, too, Christ may become an inner, spiritual 
power. 


The Western Text and Blass’s Theory. 

A searching and valuable discussion of the origin of the Western 
Text of the Gospels and Acts is contained in an article by W. Ernst. 
in the last number of the Zeitschrift fiir die neutestamentliche Wissen-. 
schaft. The Blass hypothesis is once more shown to be unsatisfactory 
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as an explanation of the remarkable series of readings which make up 
the Western Text. Blass wrote ten years ago, and has written frequently 
since, to prove that Luke himself prepared two different forms of his 
gospel and of his Acts of the Apostles, one of which accorded in 
* general with.the Received Text of these books, the other accorded in 
general with what is called the Western Text of them. Mr. Ernst 
holds that the Western Text is one of popular growth, containing 
many modifications and additions which came in during the second 
century. 
Origen in the middle of the third century complained that the 
current text of the New Testament books was marked by many addi- 
tions and dogmatic modifications. It was probably the Western type 
of text about which Origen spoke. This text, which derived its form 
from free handling in circulation and use, was enlarged and adorned 
in many ways. The book of Acts particularly underwent such changes, 
because it was not canonized until after the gospels, and because its 
contents permitted of freer handling than the gospels which contained 
the life and words of Jesus. The speeches in Acts were less modified 
in transmission than the narrative portions where the careers of the 


apostles were described. That the peculiarities of the Western Text ° 


are of secondary origin is shown and illustrated in many passages. 
But if the Western type of text is not the original one, neither is 
the Received Text such. Both types which have come down to us have 
undergone modification in transmission. The Received Text which 
we read in critical editions of the New Testament text, such as Westcott- 
Hort’s and Tischendorf’s eighth edition, is in fact a revision which 
was made in the fourth century, the effort being to eliminate from 
the text, as far as possible, the accretions which it had gathered 
during the second and third centuries. It is difficult to ascertain the 
principles upon which this revision was made. It is probable that the 
type of text chosen as the best was one which had become established 
in the East, and although it is not the autographic text which Luke 
wrote, it is certainly much more nearly original than the Western text. 


The Letters to the Seven Churches of Asia. 

The seven letters to the churches of Asia which are contained in 
the opening chapters of the book of Revelation were intended to reach 
a well-marked district embracing more than half the province of Asia, 
and the epigraphic and monumental evidence proves that this district 
contained the entire Asian church at the end of the first century, says 
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Professor Ramsay in the Expositor for January. The seven churches 
named in the letters represent groups, each city serving as the point 
from which the letter was to be forwarded to surrounding churches. 

The seven churches are enumerated in the order in which a mes- 
senger from Patmos, where John wrote the Apocalypse, would reach 
them. He would land at Ephesus, then go north by the direct road 
to Smyrna and Pergamos. Thence he would go along the great 
imperial post road to Thyatira, Sardis, Philadelphia, and Laodicea, 
and from Laodicea he would return along the central route of the 
empire down the Mzander valley to the coast. These seven cities were 
the most suitable points for distributing the letters to the groups of 
churches in the easiest way and the shortest time by seven other mes- 
sengers, who made secondary circuits from the seven representative 
churches. 

Since no postal service was maintained by the state for the use of 
private individuals or trading companies, ‘‘we find ourselves obliged 
to admit the existence of a large organization” for the transmission 
of the letters by safe Christian hands. Just as all the great trading 
companies maintained each its own corps of letter-carriers (¢aded/arit), 
so the Christians must necessarily have provided for the carrying of 
their own letters, if they wanted to write; and this necessity must 
inevitably have resulted, owing to the constructive spirit of that rapidly 
growing body, in the formation of a letter-carrying system. The 
routes of the letter-carriers were fixed according to the most convenient 
circuits, and the provincial messengers did not visit all the cities, but 
only certain centers, whence a subordinate service distributed the letters 
or news over the several connected circuits or groups. The trading 
companies employed their own slaves; but it is clear that the Christians 
must have employed members of their own communities. The mes- 
sengers went direct in each congregation to the episkopos, who was 
charged with the duty of hospitality as well as of correspondence. 


The Progress of Christian Theology. 


The Hibbert Journal for January contains an article from Rev. J. 
H. Beibitz, entitled “The New Point of Viewin Theology.” ‘Thepur- 
pose of the article is to show that theology is a progressive science like 
other branches of human knowledge. The author says: The net results 
of the marvelous advance of the natural sciences has been to lead us to 
a new, a deeper and higher theism. And the principle which lies at 
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the basis of this new thought of God is simply the denial of the posi- 
tion that God is not directly concerned with natural causation. In 
other words, the higher theism consists in the strongest possible asser- 
tion of the divine immanence in nature. To put this thought again in 
another way: the distinction between the First Cause and secondary 
causes is a perfectly unreal distinction. The proof of this statement 
cannot now be entered into— owing to the necessary limitations of our 
space. But, put briefly, it depends upon a thoroughgoing analysis of 
causation. It may, I think, be shown that the concept of “cause” 
itself necessarily involves the existence of a mind which thinks and 
wills—a mind whose thinking and willing are in some degree 
analogous to our own thinking and willing. Ifthis be so, then second- 
ary causes are not causes at all. ‘They are simply symbols which serve 
to foreshadow the uniform action of the Divine Will. 

We are not, then, to seek God in the gaps of our knowledge of 
nature; but we are to seek and find bim in nature, in a knowable and 
rational order. No longer is it true to say that each advance of science, 
by contracting the sphere of the unknown, narrows the province of 
religion. We refuse the suggested partition of territory which leaves 
the known to science, the unknown, and perchance unknowable, to 
religion. For it is just in nature as known, as an object of experience, 
and therefore rational, that we see God. Each fresh discovery of natu- 
ral causes is in effect a fresh revelation of God. The old distinction 
between “ miraculous” and “non-miraculous,” “ natural” and “ super- 
natural,” vanishes in the light of the truth that God is at work in each 
and every case of natural causation. It has been finely said: “The 
opening of a rosebud and the resurrection of Jesus Christ are facts of the 
same order, for both alike are revelations of the one Motive Power 
which is at work in all phenomena.” We no longer think of God as 
outside his universe. He is in it— in the tiniest insect which spreads 
its wings for a single day to catch the summer sun, in the tender blade 
as it pushes its way through the soil, in the mind of the child as its 
powers open up toward manhood’s prime, in the courses of the stars, in 
the endless changes of organic matter on our planet, the one force 
which moves all things, the one life which lives in all things, the one 
thinking principle active in all thinking beings. 
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Exploration and Discovery. 


THE FRENCH IN THE ORIENT. 


Tue French government and various scientific societies have taken 
the lead for a full half-century in exploration and excavations in the 
Orient. Beginning with Botta in 1842, they have made a distin- 
guished record in the Mesopotamian Valley. In Egypt, Palestine, and 
Syria their work has been rewarded with notable success, both as to 
the ability and character of the men who have conducted the campaign, 
and as to the importance of the results that have followed their labors. 

To begin with their work in Persia: their distinct and most notable 
service in recent years was the uncovering, at the site of ancient Susa, 
of that marvelous document now known as the stele of black diorite 
which bore on its surface the code of laws of Hammurabi of about 2250 
B.C. This mound of Susa has yielded enormous results for the ac- 
tivity both of M. Dieulafoy and M. de Morgan. These discoveries 
have opened several new chapters in the history of the relations of 
ancient Susa and Babylonia. They have shown us a civilization ante- 
dating Hammurabi’s day by at least several centuries. Susa is not 
yet by any means exhausted. 

When we pass over into Babylonia, French activity has shown itself 
since 1878 on the site of Tello, the ancient Lagash. For nearly a 
score of years it was the object of the energetic work of M. E. de 
Sarzec, a government official at Busra. He revealed here the remains of 
a wonderful city, whose chief king, Gudea, lived about 2800 B. C., or 
quite 500 years before the days of Abraham. M. de Sarzec uncovered 
palaces, temples, statues, and libraries of untold value to the sciences 
of archeology and ancient history. The chief wealth of his finds are 
deposited in the Louvre Museum, Paris, and in the Imperial Ottoman 
Museum at Constantinople. The work at Tello, since the death of 
M. de Sarzec in May, 1901, has been carried on under the direction of 
Captain Cros. In a personal communication from an official of the 
Louvre, I learn that the expedition this year has not found a large 
number of tablets. But, on the other hand, it has made one notable 


and very welcome discovery. Up to the present time, the Louvre has 


secured eight black diorite statues of Gudea, but unfortunately all are 
headless. Now Captain Cros reports that he has found another statue of 
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that distinguished king, and nearby it the head which belongs to the 
statue. For the first time now we have a complete figure of the ruler 
whose career is celebrated in such a mass of literature of that far-off 
period, and whose chief city is now revealing so many evidences of 
the high civilization of that early day. 

On the site of old Carthage, in north Africa, a French expedition, 
under direction of M. Delattre, is making many important discoveries. 
These bear chiefly on the civilization of ancient Carthage and its 
mixed nationalities. One of the last published reports mentions a lead 
disk which bears an inscription both in Punic and in archaic Greek 
characters. These statues connected with Punic religious observances 
and service are quite numerous and instructive. They are pictures of 
the religious and immoral worship (!) of a degenerate age in Phceni- 


cian history. 
As one glances over the reports sent in from different oriental 


countries, he cannot but be impressed by the activity and intelligence 


of the diplomatic agents of the government in the study of the history 


of the present and past civilizations of the countries where they are 
located. The first French excavator in Mesopotamia — in fact, the first 
excavator there—was the government officer at Mosul, Botta. The 
first and chief excavator at Tello was a French diplomatic officer, E. de 
Sarzec. In a recent number of Compies rendus of the Académie des 
Inscriptions et Belles-Lettres we find a notable communication from M. 

Degrand, consul at Philippopolis, on numismatics and archeology. 
The French government’s work in Egypt during the last year was 
conducted under the direction of M. Maspero at Touna and Assiout, 
in middle Egypt. The excavations at the former place were under 
the immediate charge of M. A. Gombert. This place has been sub- 
jected to much petty pilfering by the natives, but has, nevertheless, 
many places where labor promises liberal rewards. M.Gombert found 
a large number of valuable tombs, some of which had been plundered 
by the natives. Here he found a series of masks of remarkable con- 
struction. The cemetery of the new empire was the scene of the dis- 
covery of things belonging to Amenophis IV., and many other undated 
and uninscribed objects. At Assiout M. C. Palanque was in charge. 
Forty tombs were explored. Their proprietors are classed with cer- 
tainty between the [Xth and Xth dynasties. The results of this work 
will be far-reaching in their bearing on the history of the internal 
strifes of that early period of Egyptian history. 
IRA MAvRICE PRICE. 
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Syllabus for Old Testament Study. By Proressor Joun R. 
Sampey, D.D., LL.D., Southern Baptist Theological Semi- 
nary. Louisville, Ky.: Charles T. Dearing, 1903. Pp. 105. 

In any criticism of this book it has to be remembered that it was 

“prepared primarily for the use of students in the Southern Baptist 

Theological Seminary,” and that “it is supplemented by copious lec- 


tures and constant questioning ‘on the part of the teacher.” “This 


Syllabus serves as a guide to the best literature on the various periods, 
and puts before the student such introductory information as will aid 
in the understanding of the different books of the Hebrew Scriptures.” 


The volume is divided into three parts: the first is devoted to books 


of reference; the second gives a brief outline of the various books of 


the Old Testament; and the third is a chronological chart, giving the 
principal events of the history and literature of Israel and Judah, 
besides contemporaneous events in other nations. The book is not 


partisan, yet in temper it is almost surprisingly conservative, Isaiah, 
chaps. 40-66, for example, being regarded as pre-exilic. It is not only 
the extreme left wing of criticism that comes under Dr..Sampey’s lash 
as when he says that, in the Polychrome Bible, “the documentary 
theory is carried to ridiculous extremes” (p. 7), or that Cheyne’s 
chronology of the Psalter is “utterly wild” (p. 11); but even G, A. 
Smith’s /saiah is described as “tinctured with destructive criticism” 
(p. 13); and occasionally it is recommended that certain books emanat- 
ing from the critical school —for example, Kent’s History of the Hebrew 
People—be read “with discrimination” (p. 11). The general effect 
of this conservative standpoint has been to exclude works, not only of 
undoubted ability, but of great importance. It is difficult otherwise to 
see why Cheyne’s Jeremiah in ‘“ Men of the Bible” series or his Hosea 
in the ‘‘Cambridge Bible” series should be ignored. Doubtless it 
was not the author’s purpose to make the list of books recommended 
exhaustive; but in a volume purporting to be a “guide to the best 
literature’ some of the omissions are strange. If Oehler’s Old Testa- 
ment Theology and Buhl’s Canon and Text of the Old Testament are 
mentioned, are Schultz’s Old Testament Theology and Ryle’s Canon not 
worthy of equal mention? Practically no use whatever is made of 
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the two great recent Bible dictionaries, and no reference to such 
important work as the late Professor Davidson’s articles in Hastings 
on Hosea and Jeremiah. If the author’s purpose was to help the 
student, it seems strange that he should mention Ewald’s great his- 
tory in five volumes, which the ordinary student is never likely to read, 
and to leave unnoticed the short and admirable histories of Cornill, 
Ottley, and Wade. 

Sometimes the remarks upon books by the critical school are hardly 
adequate or even just. Surely Cornill’s charming lectures on Zhe 
Prophets of Israel are not exhaustively characterized as “a brief state- 
ment of the present Radical position ” (p. 13). Still Jess is W. Robertson 
Smith’s Prophets of Israel “an eloquent plea for the Radical view of 
prophecy.” It is an exposition, not a plea; and such characterizations 
would be enough to divert the ordinary reader from two of the most 
stimulating books he could read. One who has read Driver’s illuminat- 
ing commentary on Deuteronomy learns from Dr. Sampey with sur- 
prise that “for the faithful pastor and his flock” the volumes of the 
International Critical Commentary “seem to have little that is edifying,” 
though on the next page the concession is made that “Driver is 
always learned and attractive” (p. 8). 

But, apart from disputed critical questions, it may be doubted 
whether the list of books recommended will serve the end for which 
the author intended it. The descriptions of the books-are in few cases 
precise enough to be of much real service as a guide. Such vague 
phrases as “good,” “quite good,” “quite able’—a compliment, by 
the way, with which Calvin is once honored—occur frequently. The 
' advice with regard to 1 and 2 Chronicles is as follows: (a2) Murphy on 
q Chronicles is quite good; (4) the Lange volume is good; (c) Keil is 
a also valuable. Almost identical is the advice on Jeremiah: (a) Orelli 
q is quite good; (4) Keil is also good; (c) Streane on Jeremiah and 
4 Lamentations is also useful. Probably these hints were amplified in 
; the class-room ; but, as they stand, they do not carry us-very far. What 
a sprightly commentary is we should like to know (Murphy on Genesis 
de and Exodus); Davison’s Praises of Jsrae/ seems to deserve more than 
&§ this dubious commendation (p. 12). 

The summaries of the Old Testament books are useful, but in many 
cases they would shed little real light on the interpretation of the 
books. In the summary of the book of Job, for example, no attempt 
is made to bring out the important fact that the friends had not spoken 
the truth about God. Nor is there any hint of the true method of inter- 
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preting Jonah, though the alternatives are mentioned. The perspective 
is also curious: the summary of the seventy third Psalm gets ten lines, 
while the book of Hosea is summarized in four. 

In the chronological scheme, some of the earlier items are marked 
by a quaint and almost amusing precision. In the light of the present 
discussion of the patriarchal stories, it is refreshing to be assured that 
Abraham was born in 1996 B. C. 

This book convinces us more than ever of the enormous gain that 
historical criticism: has brought even to the religious student of the 
Bible. It is almost pathetic to note the great gap that appears in the 
prophetic column of the chronological chart between the years 582 and 
520 B.C. If ever a prophet was needed, it was then, and the critics 
believe that one of the greatest prophets of all appeared then. And 
again, criticism, by distinguishing the prophetic and the priestly docu- 
ments of Genesis, has shown how powerfully the former exhibit the 
triumphant march of the purpose of God across the area covered by 
the book. Instead of that, we have here Genesis represented by the 
following colorless and unattractive outline: The generations of the 
heavens and the earth, of Adam, of Noah, of the sons of Noah, of 
Shem, of Terah, of Ishmael, of Isaac, of Esau, of Jacob. 


Joun E. McFapyen. 
Knox COLLEGE, 


Toronto, Can. 


The Modern Speech New Testament. By the late Ricnarp F. 
Weymouth, D.Litt. Edited and partly revised by ERNEST 
HamppEn-Cook. New York: The Baker & Taylor Co., 1903. 
Pp. 674. $1.25. 

Dr. Weymouth was the author of a scholarly and useful work on 
the New Testament, entitled Zhe Resultant Greek Testament, exhibiting 
the text in which the majority of modern editors are agreed, with the pre- 
ferred readings ofeach. He was a thoroughly competent Greek scholar 
and interpreter of the New Testament. The present work was the 
last that he did, and was in a real sense the crown of his labors. He 
called it “an idiomatic translation into everyday English from the text 
of Zhe Resultant Greek Testament;” it has no relation to any existing 
English version. It belongs therefore to that rapidly growing class of 
modernized translations of the Bible, of which the Twentieth Century 
New Testament is the best known (published by the Revell Co., Chi- 
cago). And, indeed, the two works are very much alike, in contents, 
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in method, and in appearance. The one special feature of Weymouth’s 
book is the extensive footnotes, indicating parallel passages and eluci- 
dating the interpretation ; they are of great value to the reader. Typo- 
graphically both works are highly satisfactory. with a clear, open page, 
chapter and verse numbers in the margin, and inset heads for the 
paragraphs ; how much more attractive the Bible is, and easy to read, 
when printed in this way. 

As regards the characteristics and merits of the two translations, 
they are close competitors for the highest approval. It is not unlikely 
that some will prefer Weymouth while others prefer the 7wentieth Cen- 
tury. Each represents fine New Testament scholarship, each is a 
direct and independent translation from the standard type of Greek 
text, and each surpasses in accuracy and in language the Revised Ver- 
sion. The chief difference between the two is this: the Zwentieth Cen- 
tury New Testament has an animated, direct, conversational, and 
idiomatic style, while the Modern Speech New Testament has a more 
dignified, heavy-worded, literary style. Brief quotations will show the 


characteristics of each. 


MATTHEW 15: 21-28. 


WEYMOUTH. 


Leaving that place, Jesus withdrew 
into the vicinity of Tyre and Sidon. 
Here a Canaanitish woman of the district 
came out and persistently cried out, “Sir, 
Son of David, pity me; my daughter is 
cruelly harassed by a demon.” But He 
answered her not a word. Then the dis- 
ciples interposed, and begged Him say- 
ing, “Send her away because she keeps 
crying behind us.” So He answered her, 
“T have no commission except to the lost 
sheep of the house of Israel.” Then she 
came and threw herself at His feet and 
entreated Him, “Sir, help me.” He re- 
plied, “It is not right to take the chil- 
dren’s bread and throw it to the dogs.” 
“Be it so, Sir,” she said, “for even the 
dogs eat the scraps which fall from their 
’ masters’ tables.” Jesus replied, “Woman, 
great is your faith; be it done to you as 
you desire.” And from that moment her 
daughter was restored to health. 


TWENTIETH CENTURY. 


On going away from that place, 
Jesus retired into the country round Tyre 
and Sidon. 

There a Canaanite woman from that 
district came out and began calling to 
Jesus : 

“Take pity on me, Master, Son of 
David; my daughter is entirely under the 
power of an evil spirit.” 

But not a word did Jesus say in 
reply. 

His disciples came up and begged 
him to send her away. 

“She keeps calling out after us,” 


they said. 


“T have been sent,” Jesus replied, 
“to no one except the lost sheep of Is- 
rael.” 

For all this the woman came, and 
bending low before him, said: 

“ Master, help me!” 

“It is not fair,” Jesus replied, “to 
take the children’s food and throw it to 
dogs.” 

“Yes, Master,” she said, “for dogs 
do feed on the scraps that fall from their 
owner's table.” 

“Your faith is great,” was his reply 
to the woman; “it shall be as you wish!” 

And her daughter was cured that 
very moment. 
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1 CORINTHIANS 13: 1-7. 


WEYMOUTH. 


If I can speak all the languages of 
men and of angels, and am destitute 
of Love, I have but become a loud- 
sounding trumpet or a clanging cymbal. 
If I possess the gift of prophecy and am 
versed in all mysteries and all knowledge, 
and have such absolute faith that I can 
remove mountains, but am destitute of 
Love, I am nothing. And if I distribute 
all my possessions to the poor, and give 
up my body to be burned, but am desti- 
tute of Love, it profits me nothing. 

Love is patient and kind. Love 
knows neither envy nor jealousy. Love 
is not forward and self-assertive, nor 
boastful and conceited. She does not 
behave unbecomingly, nor seek to aggran- 
dize herself, nor blaze out in passionate 
anger, nor brood over wrongs. She finds 
no pleasure in injustice done to others, 
but joyfully sides with the truth. She 


TWENTIETH CENTURY. 


I go on to show you a way beyond 
all comparison the best. If I speak in 
the “tongues” of men—aye, and of 
angels, too—but am without Love, I 
have become mere echoing brass, or a 
clanging cymbal! Even if I have the 
“prophetic ” gift and know all secret 
truths and possess all knowledge, or even 
if I have such perfect faith as to be able 
to move mountains, but am without Love, 
Iam nothing! If I give all I possess to 
feed the hungry, and even if (to say what 
is boastful) I sacrifice my body, but am 
without Love, I am none the better! 

Love is long-suffering and kind. 
Love is never envious, never boastful, 
never conceited, never behaves unbecom- 
ingly. She is not self-seeking, not easily 
provoked, nor does -she reckon up her 
wrongs. She has no sympathy with de- 


ceit, but has full sympathy with truth. 


knows how to be silent; she is full of 
trust, full of hope, full of patient endur- 
ance. 


She is proof against all things, always 
trustful, always hopeful, always patient. 


Undoubtedly the gospel story arose and was first circulated in an 
animated, picturesque, conversational style, so that in such language 
we get nearer to the original flavor of the narrative ; but many people 
have become so accustomed to the colorless, dignified, literary tone of 
the Authorized Version that a radical departure from it is not pleasing. 

The Modern Speech New Testament deserves to have a very large sale ; 
it will be found no less interesting and useful than the Zwentieth Cen- 
tury New Testament, of which one hundred thousand copies have 
already been sold. These translations into current English do much 
to make the New Testament a real book, picturing real people, telling 
real events, giving a real message. One of our greatest needs in the 
use of the Bible is a sense of its reality—certain theological concep- 
tions and statements have tended to sublimate it out of human 
experience, and so to rob it of its realness and its contact with us. 
Great good is also sure to come from a removal of the superstitious 
worship and anachronistic regard which are bestowed by many upon 
the English Bible of 1611 A. D. Incorrect and harmful notions con- 
cerning the nature, transmission, and authority of the Scriptures have 
grown out of ignorance of the historical facts involved; these modern 
translations are working effectively to spread information and right 
' thinking about the Bible. C.W.V. 
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Sunday School Teaching. By Rev. Wittiam WALTER SMITH, 
A.M., M.D. Milwaukee: The Young Churchman Co., 
1903. Pp. 166. $0.50. 

The subtitle accurately and fully describes this excellent manual, 
as containing ‘‘the simple elements of child-study and religious peda- 
gogy in popular and interesting form, compiled from leading educa- 
tors, together with some gratuitous advice on Sunday-school manage- 
ment.” While the book is a compilation, it is yet a valuable piece of 
constructive work bearing upon the aim of teaching, the character and 
training of the teacher, the mental growth of the child, the preparation 
of the lesson, the methods in teaching, the organization of the schvol, 
and the curriculum of the Sunday school. Each chapter begins with 
a judicious program for selected reading upon the topic of the chapter, 
and concludes with suggestive “ questions for thought and discussion.” 

Dr. Smith brings to his work a large and valuable experience 
gained as secretary of the Sunday-School Commission of the Diocese 
of New York, which has been doing advanced work in the training of 
teachers within the diocese. He lays large emphasis upon the peda- 
gogical side of Sunday-school work, and almost ignores the religious 
side. The emphasis makes his work valuable for training the Sunday- 
school teachers along lines that have been altogether too much 
neglected in this great department of education, and the omission 
deprives his manual of a religious flavor ‘and warmth which would 
undoubtedly have made it more attractive and helpful to the 
majority of Sunday-school teachers. The value of the manual to those 
for whom it is designed also would have been enhanced if the treat- 
ment of the vagious subjects had been more concrete. The author— 
for he is such, though he modestly calls himself a compiler — frankly 
confesses that the book has been compiled with some haste, but it 
betrays less evidence of haste than his preface would lead us to expect. 
On the whole, it is an admirable manual for the training of teachers; 
and in the hands of a skilful and painstaking leader—for it will need 
such a leader to use it effectively—it- may properly be regarded as 
good as the best for this purpose. 

GrorcE B. STEWART. 


AUBURN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 
Auburn, N. Y. 
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Driver, S. R. The Book of Genesis. 
With Introduction and Notes. [West- 
minster Commentaries.] London: 
Methuen, 1904. Pp. xx-+Ixxiv-+ 
420. 10s. 6d. 

JeDLIcsKA, J. Der angebliche Turmbau 
zu Babel, die Erlebnisse der Familie 
Abrahams und die Beschneidung. 
Leipzig: H. Seemann, Nachf. Pp. 
373. M. 4. 

MARTI, KARL. Dodekapropheton, er- 
klart. [Kurzer Hand-Kommentar zum 
Alten Testament, Lieferung 20, 1. 
Hialfte.] Tiibingen: J. C. B. Mohr. 
Pp. 240. M. 3.75. 

KOnic, EDUARD. Alttestamentliche Kri- 
tik und Offenbarungsglaube. [Im 
Kampf um das Alte Testament, 2. 
Heft:] Berlin (Gr. Lichterfelde): Ed- 
win Runge, 1903. Pp. 55. M. 0.90. 

In this spirited and trenchant address, 

delivered last October in the ‘‘Kursus fiir 

christliche Religions-Wissenschaft"’ at Dort- 
mund, Professor Kénig properly reasserts 
the permanence and value of the Old Testa- 
ment revelation, irrespective of the processes 
of criticism, 

ARTICLES. 


DAHSE, JOHANNES. Textkritische Be- 
denken gegen den Ausgangspunkt der 
heutigen Pentateuchkritik. Archiv 
fiir Religionswissenschaft, Vol. VI, 
Heft 4; 19C3, Pp. 305-19. 

HALkEvy, J. La date du récit yahwéiste 
vue sémitique, Vol. X11, No. 1 (Janu- 
ary, 1904), pp. 19-36. 

The problem of the date of these chapters 
is treated in the light of the Tel-el-Amarna 
tablets and of recent opinion. 
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M.. Jakhin und Bo’az. Zeit- 
schrift fiir wissenschaftliche Theologie, 
N. F., Vol. XII, Heft 1, 1904, pp. 
I-20. 

SCHLOGL, NivARD. Canticum Mosis, 

Dt. 32:1-43. Biblische Zeitschrift, Vol. 

II, Heft 1, 1904, pp. 1-13. 

ZILLESSEN, ALFRED. Der alte und der 
neue Exodus: ... . Jesaja 40 ff. 
Archiv fiir Religionswissenschaft, Vol. 
VI, Heft 4, 1903, pp. 289-304. 

PrécieL, D. Recherches exégétiques: 
Les 70 ans de Jérémie et les 70 se- 
maines de Daniel. II]. Muséon, Vol. 
IV, No. 4, 1903, Ppp- 353-74- 

In Jeremiah 25:11 the prophet does not » 
predict seventy years of captivity; the verses 
should be interpreted: ‘‘ This land shall be 
a ruin, during seventy years, and these 
nations shall serve the king of Babylon dur- 
ing seventy years."’ 

Hakvy, J. Recherches bibliques: Le 
livre d’Amos (supplément). Revue 
sémitique, Vol. XII, No. 1 (January, 
1904), pp. 1-18. 

RIESSLER, PAuL. Ueber Nehemias und 
Esdras. II: Nehemias: seine An- 
kunft und seine Wirksamkeit in Jeru- 
salem. Biblische Zeitschrift, Vol. U, 
Heft 1, 1904, pp. 15-27. 

AUBERT, L. Que reste-t-il de l’Ancien 
Testament? Revue de théologie et phi- 
losophie, September-November, 1903, 
PP: 377-407. 

To the question, What is left of the Old 
Testament? the writer replies: (1) its lite- 
rary significance, greatly enhanced, rather 
than reduced, by better knowledge of 
writers, times, and methods; (2) its histori- 
cal record, more majestic and instructive for 
being better understood; and (3) its reli- 
gious value, still unique and unapproached 
in the literature of the ancient world. 
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LAKE, Krirsopp. The Influence of 
Textual Criticism on the Exegesis of 
the New Testament: An Inaugural 
Lecture delivered before the Univer- 
sity of Leiden, on January 27, 1904. 
Oxford: Parker & Son, 1904. Pp. 27. 

Characterizing Westcott and Hort's effort 

at New Testament text construction as a 

magnificent failure, the English successor of 

van Manen declares the reconstruction of 
the local texts reflected in Latin and Syriac 
versions a necessary preliminary to the con- 
struction of the original text, which promises, 


when found, importantly to affect interpreta- 
tion. 


HOFFMANN, H. Neutestamentliche Bi- 
belstunden, Parts 11-16. Leipzig: 
A. Deichert, Nachf. M. 7.20. 


ScHMIDT, PAUL WILHELM. Die Ge- 
schichte Jesu, erlautert. Tiibingen: J. 
C. B. Mohr, 1904. Pp. xi-+ 423. 

. This critical treatment is designed to sup- 

plement the writer's Die Geschichte Fesu, 

erzéhit, now in its fourth edition. 


TRENCH, R. C. Das Wurider des Herrn. 
Uebersetzt von Ep. ROLLER. Neu- 
kirchen: Erziehungsverein. Pp. xvi 
+151. M. 5.50. 

The appearance of this German edition, 
more than fifty years after the first publica- 
tion of Archbishop Trench’s work, is new 
evidence of its lasting usefulness. 


ZILLER, F. Die biblischen Wunder in 
ihrer Beziehung zu den_biblischen 
Welt- und Gottesvorstellungen. Tii- 
bingen: J. C. B. Mohr, 1904. Pp. 37. 
M. 0.80. 

Belief in the miraculous in post-exilic 
Israel and the times of Jesus resulted from 
four principal causes: the deuteronomic 
conception of history; the poetic and hyper- 
bolic utterances of the prophets; the influ- 
ence of a debased form of Platonism; and, 
especially, Parsee demonology. 
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HoLLMANN, G. Urchristentum in Ko- 
rinth. Leipzig: Hinrichs, 1903. Pp. 
32. 0.50. 

ScHULTzE, Victor. Codex Waldeccen- 
sis (DW PAUL): Unbekannte Frag- 
mente einer griechisch-lateinischen 
Bibelhandschrift. Miinchen: Oskar 
Beck, 1904. Pp. 23. 

Newly discovered fragments of an eleventh- 
century bi-lingual manuscript of Ephesians, 
closely related with the Paris Codex Claro- 
montanus, and the St. Petersburg Sanger- 
manensis. 

Bowmanl, S. L. Historical Evidence of 
the New Testament. An Inductive 
Study in Christian Evidences. Cin- 
cinnati: Jennings & Pye, 1903. Pp. 
732. $4. 

PurRvEs, Davip. The Sacraments of the 

New Testament.. Edinburgh: Oli- 
phant, Anderson & Ferrier, 1904. Pp. 

85. 6d. 


ARTICLES. 


CHAPUIS, PAUL. Quelques problémes de 
la vie de Jésus, 4 propos de quelques 
publications récentes. Revue de théo- 
logie et de philosophie, September- 
November, 1903, pp. 408-49. 

HILGENFELD, A. Das Johannes-Evan- 
gelium und seine neuesten Kritiker. 
Zeitschrift fiir wissenschaftliche Theo- 
logie,N.F., Vol. X11, Heft 1, 1904, pp. 
21-56. 

Witson, C. W. Golgotha and the Holy 
Sepulchre (concluded). Palestine Ex- 
ploration Fund Quarterly Statement, 
January, 1904, pp. 26-41. 

General Wilson reviews the positions of 
those who have at various times refused to 
recognize in the traditional Golgotha the true 
site of the crucifixion and burial of Jesus. 
The identification with the ‘‘Gordon Tomb” 
and the knoll above Jeremiah’s Grotto is 
dismissed as incompatible with ancient topo- 
graphical conditions. ‘‘ Probably all search 


for them [the true sites] will be in vain.” 
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VAN BEBBER, JOHANN. Zur: neuesten 
Datierung des Karfreitags. Biblische 
Zettschrift, Vol. 11, Heft 1, 1904, pp. 
67-77. 

The crucifixion took place on Friday, April 
7, A.D. 30. 

HERZOG, J. Jesus als Prediger. Zeitschrift 
fiir Theologie und Kirche, Vol. XL, 
Heft 1 (January, 1904), pp. 44-92. 

ALLEN, J.C. The Gospels of Jesus and 
Paul. Open Court, January, 1904, pp. 
37-44. 

‘*These two gospels were separately de- 
rived, separately worked out; but they were 
brought into relations with each other 
through historical conditions, and finally 
have become merged together, because they 
are essentially harmonious and each has 
need of the other.”’ 

ZAHN, TH. Zur Lebensgeschichte des 
Apostels Paulus. I: Heimat, Kriegs- 
gefangenschaft und rémisches Biirger- 
recht des Paulus. II: Die Flucht aus 
Damaskus. Neue hirchliche Zeitschrift, 
Vol. XV, Heft 1, pp. 23-41. 

(1) Against Mommsen and others, Zahn 
defends Jerome's story of the deportation 
of Paul's parents as captives to Tarsus, find- 
ing in it nothing inconsistent. with Paul's 
claim that he was a Roman citizen born. (2) 
Paul's escape from Damascus was effected 
in the face of two obstacles—his Jewish 


RELATED 
BOOKS. 

MacDONALD, ALEXANDER. The Symbol 
of the Apostles. New York: Chris: 
tian Press Association Publishing Co., 
1903. Pp. 377- 

From a Roman Catholic point of view, the 
writer undertakes to defend the apostolic 
authorship of the Apostles’ Creed, against 
Harnack and other historical critics, Catho- 
lic and Protestant. 

RAUSCHEN, GERARDUS. Florilegium Pa- 
tristicum. Fasc. Monumenta Aevi 
Apostolici. Bonn: P. Hanstein, 1904. 
Pp. iv-+90. M. 1.20. 

Greek texts, with Latin translations, of 
selections from the apostolic fathers, made 
from the Roman Catholic point of view. 
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enemies within the city, and, outside, the 

forces of their ally, the ethnarch of Aretas, 

who, while not in control of the city, com- 
manded its approaches along with the sur- 
rounding country. 

LoMBARD, EMILE. Les exstases et les 
souffrances de l’apétre Paul: Essai 
d’une interprétation de 2 Cor. xii, 1- 
10. Revue de théologie et de philosophie, 
September—November, 1903, pp. 450- 

_ 500. 

Paul's ‘‘thorn in the flesh’’ was not oph- 
thalmia nor fever nor epilepsy, but hysteria. 
K.OpFER, A. Zur Soteriologie der Pas- 

toralbriefe.  Zetischrift fiir wissen- 
schaftliche Theologie, N. ¥., Vol. XII, 
Heft 1, 1904, pp. 57-87. 
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